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INSTANT GENIUS 


may someday come in jars, like powdered coffee. Until 
it does, most of us will have to use the old bean and the 
old grind. 

The fact is, talent isn’t a rare “something” which some 
have and others lack. We all have it in varying amounts, 
but it remains in rough shape until it is shaped and 
polished. Here at Lambert Wilson Associates we have 
helped hundreds of writers over the past ten years 
recognize and understand their own particular strengths 
and weaknesses, helped them improve in technique 
and literary style, helped them in marketing their 
manuscripts. 

I have just sold two books by new writers, the first one to 
a very big New York hardcover publisher, the second 
to a Chicago paperback firm. One of these writers tells 
me, “To be honest, I didn’t think there was any chance 


of publication for this novel,” while the other says, “I am delighted. You have indee 
made what appears to be an ideal sale.” 


No genius at all was involved in either of these transactions—just hard work and 
know-how, at both ends. The writers came to me for specific services. I read 
their work for its creative and commercial potential, made comments and sugges- 
tions; then the associates and I drew up a marketing campaign and went to work. 


What I can do for you will, of course, depend upon what you submit. I may not sell 
for you, and if you submit worthless material I will have to tell you so. But I will 
take you as you are and help you go as far as our combined abilities and market cir- 
cumstances permit. So if you’re looking for a literary service that will provide solid 


help in evaluation, editing or marketing, I will be happy to hear from you soon and 
to answer any questions. 





HERE IS HOW WE WORK 


(1) WHEN YOU SUBMIT | will personally read your manuscript and promptly report on it with 

an honest evaluation. If you send along a letter about yourself, your background, interests 
and goals, | will be able to appraise your manuscripts in proper relationship to these factors. 
THE NEXT STEP depends upon your manuscript. If it is ready for market, my associates and 
1 will begin immediate submissions. If it is not market-ready | will make revision suggestions 


or, if you prefer, will offer editorial or revision help for a clearly stated fee. We have no 
hidden costs of any sort. 


ONCE OUT TO MARKET we will keep accurate, up-to-date records and will apply any current 
market news towards finding you your most likely markets. 

IF WE SELL, we will refund your handling fee, take 10% commission, and represent your 
other work of similar type without fee. We have sold to more than 100 markets, including 


more than 30 royalty book publishers. We do not offer courses or books, nor do we submit 
to subsidy publishers. 











RATES: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to me about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3,_N. Y. 
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Prizes and Awards 


Two international $10,000 prizes were awarded 
by six publishers from six different countries. The 
Prix Formentor for the best unpublished manu- 
script carrying world rights, was awarded to Juan 
Garcia Hortelano of Spain, for his novel, Tor- 
menta de Verano, which will be published in 1962 
in the United States, France, Italy, Great Britain, 
Spain and Germany. The Prix International des 
Editeurs was shared by Samuel Beckett and Jorge 
Louis Borge, of Argentina. There was also a cita- 
tion for Henry Miller whose Tropic of Cancer 
was considered ‘‘a work of the highest quality” by 
“one of the important literary figures of the twen- 
tieth century.” 


Harper’s again offers an award of $10,000 for the 
best novel submitted between June 1, 1961, and 
June 1, 1962. This is believed to be “the largest 
sum of money regularly awarded to a work of fic- 
tion by any American institution.””’ The Harper 
prize has been given every other year since 1923. 
Judges in the current contest are: Elizabeth Jane- 
way, Philip Roth, and Louis Auchincloss. 


The Rosenthal Award of $1,000 to an American 
novel published during the year 1960, ‘“‘which 
though not a commercial success, is a considerable 
literary achievement,” went to John Knowles for 
his book, A Separate Peace, published by Mac- 
millan. 


Back Stage, a weekly newspaper dealing with the 
theater, and the Rodale Theatre, are offering 
$1500 in prizes to three plays thosen by a panel of 
theatrical experts for works that have a “‘message.”’ 
If the response to this announcement warrants it, 
Mr. J. I. Rodale, co-publisher of Back Stage and 
other publications, plans to repeat the contest 
every year. 

The first prize winner will receive $1,000 in 
cash plus a production at the Rodale Theater. 
Second prize winner will receive $300 and third 
prize $200. If possible, these plays too will be pro- 
duced. The plays can be comedy or drama, experi- 
mental or normal, as long as they are entertaining 
and have something to say. “The play is still the 
thing,” Mr. Rodale said, “but it should leave the 
theater-goers with an idea to reflect on.” They 
should be three-act plays. 

Send your submissions to Play Contest, Back 
Stage, 115 West 46th Street, New York City 36, 
enclosing stamped, addressed return envelope. 
Deadline is January 1, 1962. 


Applications for 1961 fellowships and grants-in- 
aid in writing for children, sponsored by Weekly 
Reader Children’s Book Club, are now being ac- 
cepted at three well-known writers’ conferences. 
One grant is being made to the new Florham Park- 
Madison Writers’ Conference, Madison, New Jer- 


Here’s a writing book that DELIVERS 
what its title promises! 


HOW TO MAKE 

$18,000 A YEAR 

FREE-LANCE 
WRITING 


DO YOU KNOW .... which are the best 
markets for new writers? 


.-how to use your newspaper as a source 
for time story and article ideas? 


EBay no special 
magic to writing stories 
and articles that sell. Every 
day, thousands are turning 
out pieces that bring checks 
in the mail as high as $250 

. . or even $500. 

How To Make $18,000 
A Year Free-Lance Writing 
is a “goldmine’”’ of free- 
lance writing facts that will 
help you write what will sell 

. . and sell what you write. You are shown—by a 
successful free-lance writer—how to construct a 
perfect story . . . how to select article themes and 
topics that make editors sit up and read. You will 
be told how to use your daily newspaper as an end- 
less source for ideas—as many as six to eight a day! 
You will also learn how to get “‘all-expenses-paid” 
free-lance writing assignments that will take you to 
fascinating places all over the world. In all, there 
are hundreds of professional writing tips that can 
help you make more money writing. 


READ IT—FREE—FOR TEN FULL DAYS 


Send no money. Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below and this wonderful book will be rushed to 
you for ten-day free trial examination. Read it 
from cover to cover. See if you don’t agree that 
next to your dictionary this is the most valuable 
book any writer can own. If not convinced, you 
may return the book within ten days and owe noth- 
ing. Otherwise, you need remit just $4.95 plus 
shipping. Mail coupon below today .. . and start 
writing for profit tomorrow! 


; MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY'~~""% 





SAVE MONEY! Send $4.95 now and we pay shipping 


cost. 
Same return privilege and full refund guarantee! : 


| 1 
! Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-861 1 
- Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey a 
, Send me a copy of ‘‘How To Make $18,000 A Year Free- : 
y Lance Writing,’ by Larston Farrar. If I agree that this 4 
y book can help me sell what I write, I will keep it and ' 
1 send just $4.95 plus a few cents postage as full payment. 
1 Otherwise, I’ll return the book within 10 days and owe 4 
1 nothing. 1 
! 
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sey. Club grants are being repeated to Bread Loaf 
Writers’ Conference, Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, and Indiana University Writers’ Conference, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Weekly Reader Book Club donates cash grants 
to each conference for its individual use. The dona- 
tions have made possible juvenile literature lecture- 
ships at each conference in addition to individual 
fellowships and awards. Award qualifications are 
established by each conference staff, so interested 
applicants should write directly to the confer- 
ences for information. 


Ann Hebson is the winner of the third annual 
$7,500 Macmillan Fiction Award for her second 
novel, The Lattimer Legend. It will be published 
in the fall. 


Winners of Mademoiselle’s 1961 College Fiction 
Contest are Carolyn Miller for her story “Dinner 
on the Grounds,’ and Jane Ann Culjis for her 
story “The Competition.” Their prize-winning 
stories will appear in the magazine’s August issue. 
Miss Miller, a junior at the University of Mis- 
souri, lives in Waynesville, Missouri, and Miss 
Culjis, a sophomore at Stephens College, lives in 
Sacramento, California. 

This is the seventeenth successive year that 
MADEMOISELLE has conducted its contest for un- 
dergraduate women, dividing $1,000 between the 
two best stories submitted. 


The $1,000 Robert Frost Annual Poetry Award, 
sponsored by the Poetry Society of America under 
a grant from Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., is 
given for an original, unpublished narrative poem 
of not more than 200 lines, submitted anonymously 
in competition. All American poets of United 
States residence are eligible. 

Each contestant is limited to submitting one 
poem. The manuscript should be typed in tripli- 
cate on regular letterhead-size paper. Carbon 
copies that are smudged or illegible will disqualify 
the entry. Where the poem runs to two pages or 
more, such pages are to be stapled, not clipped 
together. The name and address of the author 
must not appear on the manuscript but on a sep- 
arate slip of paper enclosed in an accompanying 
sealed envelope bearing on the face of it the title 
of the poem only. 

Entries should be mailed, first class, to Cecil 
Hemley, 258 Riverside Drive, New York 25,N. Y., 
the mailing envelope marked “Frost Award.” The 
deadline is November 30, 1961. 

Contestants are cautioned to retain copies of 
their entries, since none will be returned. Con- 
testants are also cautioned to affix sufficient postage 
on the mailing envelope in order to insure delivery. 
It is requested that no covering letter accompany 
the submissions and that no return postage be 
provided; neither the judges nor The Poetry So- 
ciety of America can undertake to enter into cor- 
respondence with those who participate in the 
contest. 
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The Arts Council of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association of Philadelphia an- 
nounced its fourth annual one-act play competi- 
tion, the winning play to receive The Waldow 
Bellow Memorial Prize of $100. 

There are no restrictions in subject matter or 
treatment. The closing date is December 31, 1961. 
For complete rules write to Waldow Bellow Memo- 
rial Award, YM/YWHA of Philadelphia, 401 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


Dodd, Mead in association with the University of 
Iowa fiction workshop, has established an annual 
fellowship for presentation to the author of a 
full-length novel. Entries must consist of no fewer 
than 20,000 words, with a detailed outline for com- 
pletion of the novel, and should be sent to Paul 
Engle at the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
The fellowship amounts to $1,500, and the winner 
will be expected to enroll in the Iowa fiction work- 
shop. 


Poets’ Club of Chicago announces its eighth an- 
nual sonnet contest. Send one unpublished Shake- 
spearean sonnet, three copies, double-spaced, bear- 
ing title of sonnet only. Enclose a sealed envelope 
containing title of sonnet, your name and address. 
No sonnets returned except to winners, who retain 
all rights. 

Prizes: $20, $10, $5. Deadline September 15, 
1961. Send to Miss Isabelle Gillespie Young, 848 
Sunnyside, Chicago 40, Illinois. Winners will be 
announced National Poetry Day, October 15, at 
our banquet. Last year’s first prize winner—Mrs. 
Barbara Brainerd, Blandford, Mass. 





The Poets’ Study Club of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
offers prizes of $15, $10 and $5 in a contest for 
poems not to exceed 20 lines. Also $1 for a humor- 
ous poem. This is open to poets everywhere. A 
second contest, open only to Indiana poets (those 
who now reside in Indiana) offers a $5 award for 
the best poem of any kind. All poems in each con- 
test must be original, must be typewritten or writ- 
ten legibly, on one side of paper only, and four 
copies must be submitted. Poets must not enter 
more than two poems in any one class. No inquiries 
will be answered nor entries returned unless ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
This contest is not anonymous, so contestants are 
asked to please put their name and address on 
every copy. Deadline is December 31, 1961, and 
the awards will be made just as soon as possible, 
about two months after close of contest. Send all 
entries to Mrs. Virginia L. Ballou, Contest Editor, 
R. R. 1, Box 206, Rosedale, Indiana. 


Three writers have been awarded Opportunity Fel- 
lowships for 1961, the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion announced recently. These awards are granted 
to young men and women who show exceptional 
promise and who have been prevented by race, 
cultural background or region of residence from 
fully developing their potentialities. 
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Summer daze . . . still not too late . . . almost half a year to do what you might have done 
—but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fatlt. There’s a hard way—and there’s an easy way. 


If you had brought us your writing problems it might have been your serial that sold to 
the POST for $15,000, or your series that brought $5,000 from the LADIES HOME JOURNAL or 
your book on which was based a play that won the Puitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might 
have sold a two-part script for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for 
$2,500 or your book might have beernpublished by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, 
Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . . . and many others. Or it 
might have been your story which was hought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Cen- 
tury Fox or Columbia Pictures or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


You are probably loaded down with assets — frozen assets. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article material than you dream of—material only you can 
use. Aside from your talent that is your most important asset—and most of the time it is frozen. 
The writers whose recent checks appear in the limited space above — only a few of the checks — 
probably have no more talent or eagerness or industry than you have, but they did know enough 
to discover their true markets. They unfroze their assets. 


So stop and review your own frozen assets — and let’s see what we can do about taking 
them out of the deep freeze and making them come alive. The success of ALF clients is based on 
backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as sam- 
ples of your writing) be sure to tell me about yourself. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment, and if your 
script is salable, immedate submission to editors. If it is not salable I shall give you the whys and where- 
fores. If it has possibilities but requires special service for which a charge may be necessary, I shall 
explain what my long experience leads me to recommend. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 


commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 


legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








The winners are: 

Miss Mary I. Fornes, of New York, former stu- 
dent of the Instituto de la Habana, Cuba, to spend 
a year in playwriting abroad. 

Mr. LeRoi Jones, of New York, to spend a year 
in creative writing in New York. 

Mr. Melvin E. Patridge, of Austin, Texas, grad- 
uate of Huston-Tillotson College and the Univer- 
sity of California, to spend a year in motion picture 
writing. 


The winners of the 4th Annual Baton Rouge Little 
Theater, Inc., Playwriting Contest are A Lady in 
the Shade by Bernard Sabath; $150. A Tide in 
the Potomac by Dorian and Miriam Weiler; $75. 
A Nice Place To Visit by William Walden; $25. 


The Fifth Annual H. K. Smith, Sr., Memorial 
Playwright Award, conducted by the Little The- 
atre of Jacksonville, Florida, went to Raymond J. 
Marschalk of River Forest, Illinois, for his comedy 
Too Soon For December. The award is a prize of 
$150 and possible production of the play by the 
theatre group. 


Winner of the $3500 Franklin Watts Fiction 
Award for 1961 is Mr. Herbert E. Arntson for his 
book, Adam Gray: Stowaway. 

The next contest opened April 1, 1961 and closes 
on December 31, 1961, and will be given for a 
noteworthy work of fiction suitable for children to 
read themselves. The age limits are roughly eight 
through twelve—the theme, setting, time, and situ- 
ation to be of the author’s own choosing. 

The Award Winner will receive $1,000 as an 
outright payment and $2,500 as an advance against 
royalties to be paid at the time and place at which 
the winner is announced. In case of a tie, each 
winner will receive the full amount of the Award 
and advance. 

Official entry blanks may be obtained by writing 
to: Fiction Award Editor, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
(Continued on page 80) 



































Comments To and From “Poetry: How 
and Why” 


Dear Judson Jerome: 


I subscribed to WriTER’s Dicest under pres- 
sure of a’sales campaign in which my son and 
daughter participated for their own and their 
high school’s benefit, and though I scarcely hoped 
there would be anything much in it about poetry, 
I must tell you that your delightful column has 
made my investment of $3.50 profitable to the 
nth degree, even if there were nothing else in the 
magazine. (And there is, there is! I especially en- 
joyed the poems that won the poetry contest, and 
the editor’s discussion of them. ) 

But just now, when I started reading the May 
edition’s “Feeling Your Pulse,” my pulse just about 
doubled. You see, at the age of 53, I am experi- 
encing a rebirth into the world of poetry, and feel 
much as Rip Van Winkle must have felt after his 
long sleep. You scan differently from the way I 
learned to scan. But then, I learned scansion one 








There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 
grammar. If you'd like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar-Punctuation-Usage Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Look out, too, for misused and misspelled words. Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score 
(for a writer) : 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers on page 80. 


He’s one of the few boys on the block who doesn’t tease Sally, because she’s a tomboy. 
It isn’t that he has less opportunities to do it than the others have. It’s just that he’s like 
his older brothers. Neither he nor they has ever picked on a girl, even when they pester 
them like Sally does. Personally, I think young Sally needs a lecture from her mother 
or whoever she’ll heed and I hope she gets one real soon. 

















way in high school, and another way in college 
when I studied the poems of Ovid and Horace 
and who else? I forget. I graduated in 1929, hav- 
ing been harshly told I had better forget poetry 
and learn to make my way in the world. But I 
digress. ‘ 

We agree; John Donne was a great poet. In his 
time, would he have dared to write one line of 
tetrameter in a poem otherwise written in lovely, 
sound pentameter? All pentameter, except one line 
with a contraction in it, “think’st (???), when by 
saying “thinkest” he could have had that one 
pentameter too? NO, a thousand times, NO! So 
here, let us scan in my way and arrive at a differ- 
ent emphasis on the thought in this line: 

For THOSE/ whom THOU / think’st 
THOUY dost O/verTHROW 
Die NOT/ poor DEATH/ not YET/ 
canst THOU/Y kill ME. 
Surely, surely he is saying, 
think!” 

We learned that a poetic foot was so called 
because each foot contained an accent showing 
where the foot was put down in marching or 
dancing. How, then, can you have an unaccented 
foot? I guess I’m one of your prosodists who do 
not recognize pyrrhic, or stressless feet, though I 
have a good use for dactyls. But just you try your 
stressless feet in the army, and you'll have your 
sergeant down on you with a “hay foot, straw foot” 
device to keep you in step with the others, or else 
they'll just put you in an office somewhere with 
the WACs. An army sergeant certainly would have 
no use for pyrrhics, and you can have your amphi- 
brachs; I would have a strong word for them that 
would be more suitable for your John Ciardi to 
use than a lady member of the “Fort Ligonier 
Poetry Society” which I just joined two years ago. 
(It’s all ladies.) Anyway, I'd as soon do without 
my left foot as do without dactyls, as the opposite 
anapests, but let’s give pyrrhics and amphibrachs 
back to the Greeks. 

However, I don’t want to be just a prosodist— 
I didn’t know I was one until I read your May 
article—and I do recall that in your February 
article, page 52, you said, “I assume my readers 
have experience and opinions with which they can 
protect themselves from mine.”’ Thank you. You 
were, there, more generous than I have been; but 
then you are teaching from a pedestal and I am 
in really defenseless obscurity. You will be quoted 
as an authority because you are in print, but I 
thank you because you do not expect us all to 
submit tamely to that authority. 

Other than these strong objections, my reaction 
to your column has been one of unqualified 
delight. 


“That’s what you 


Mrs. Dona.p H. Crock 
133 Alexande Ave. 
Greensburg, Pa. 


e Yes, you could go through the whole poem, 
evening out the lively rhythm into hay-foot, straw 
foot iambs—but you lose its magic that way. It 
didn’t come out tetrameter as I scanned the line, 





Earns $60 Each Month 
in Spare Time 
—Writing the N. 1. A. Way 


“Since | completed my first 
- NLA. lesson, | have sold over 
| 1000 articles and now earn $60 
‘writing in my spare time each 
month ... a fine supplement to 
my regular salary. N.I.A. Train- 
ing has made me very happy.'"— 
Mrs. |. M. Sheck, Box 186, Brown- 
ing, Montana. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 

S in them never get started. Some simply suffer 

from inertia. Others question their own ability 

to become professional writers. Often they hold 

back because of a mistaken idea that all published 
writers are gifted with a rare genius. 

Few, indeed, are aware that editors everywhere 
constantly seek fresh, new talent to write the great 
bulk of commercial work turned out daily. That’s 
why so-called “unknowns,” find a ready market for 
their material. 

Men and women, like yourself, write most of the 
fiction, advertising copy, TV and radio scripts you 
see and hear and countless articles on business, cur- 
rent events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, 
club and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.ILA. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


There is only one way to learn writing—by writing! That 
is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instructions on the training method that turns out more suc- 
cessful authors than any other experience. It keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time, upon actual 
assignments. You learn to observe, to dramatize, to write 
fully from life, not merely from your imagination or by 
studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by professional writer- 
editors. They help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as 
you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 


ments. 
Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your natu- 
ral powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call. All com- 
munication is by mail. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One yom Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
(Lic. by N. Y. State Dept. of Educ. ) (App’d for Rehab. 
Training by U. S. Veteran’s Admin. ). 

MAIL COUPON N 
WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, August. 








Address 


City... .. Zone . State 
(All correspondence « fidential. No sal 
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but iamb, pyrrhic, trochee, pyrrhic, iamb—which 
strikes my ear as delicate, fast and balanced. And 
there is no question that Donne would dare do 
whatever struck his fancy—to the extent that Dr. 
Johnson, like a good drill sergeant, said he should 
be hanged for not keeping his accent. 

But, surely, the point, as you say, is that we 
don’t want to be just prosodists but poets. There 
is no “correct” scansion. The poem is itself, not its 
analysis. Donne’s (probably subsconsious) interest 
would be to construct the line so that it would 
satisfy the ear’s yearning for regularity—so that 
it would scan the way you scanned it—and then 
invest it with so much vitality that it would surge 
out of prosodic bounds. 

If you are happier without pyrrhics, I suggest 
you scan with two stress levels, one for “full” 
accents, like that on THOSE, and one for second- 
ary or half-accents, like that on O in overthrow. 
Inexact, as there are not two but thousands of 
stress levels—but it may help you make some use- 
ful distinctions. Thanks for a stimulating and 
kind letter. And my best wishes to the Fort Ligo~ 
nier Poetry Society.—JJ 


Dear Judson Jerome: 


I read with great interest your article “Poetry: 
How and Why,” in a recent issue of the Dicesrt. 

Having always been interested in poetry, both 
reading and writing, I learned something of rhyme 
and meter in my high-school Journalism. How- 
ever, I’ve either become rusty in its application, 
or I never understood it as well as I thought I did. 
Somehow I lack confidence in my poetry as salable 
material. I’m not sure it measures up to current 
standards. But since you seem to indicate a return 
to the classic style and quality of yesteryear is in 
order, perchance I shall yet attain the heights of 
Parnassus, and get paid for it. 

I did sell an occasional verse or two when a 
teenager (for peanuts), but would like to seriously 
try for salability now. Do you suggest studying a 
formal course of some sort? 

I will be eagerly looking forward to your subse- 
quent articles in Writer’s Dicest for more an- 
swers to my problem. Also, I would like your 
opinion on the enclosed sample of my work. What 
do you think—shall I return to my mop and 
broom? 

VioLet C, PATCHETT 
Route 2 
Hopkins, Mich. 


e Frequently I receive requests for criticism— 
and, unfortunately, don’t have time to comment 
on poems sent me, flattered as I may be by the 
writer’s interest in my opinion. As for “a formal 
course of some sort,” of course, the value depends 
entirely on the teacher and the willingness and 
ability of the student.—JJ 


Dear Judson Jerome: 

Your poetry articles are so informing and in- 
spiring that I hope to see them continue indefi- 
nitely. How many times small poets neglect an 
opportunity for a double play! The title, the 
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punctuation, the building up through ordinary 
but extraordinarily used phrases to a real punch- 
line finish. It is the most exhilarating game in the 
world, and one of solitaire. 

Have you ever written an article on how to 
determine what brings on the writing mood? If 
not, please do. 


CHARLOTTE Noyes 


P.S.—Phrases crop up everywhere which set off 
the imagination. In this Dicest—‘the must be a 
library in shoes.” Last week a quote in an edi- 
torial—Lewis Mumford’s phrase, the “color of 
love,” etc. Always ordinary words extraordinarily 
used. 


e Yes, odd phrases can be stimulating, though 
you'd better not crib them without giving credit. 
As for moods, I don’t believe in them. You don’t 
compose except at the desk. The way to begin 
working is simply to start. But I will take this up 
in a column, and thanks for the suggestion.—JJ 


To Write a Column 


Dear Editor: 
The June Dicest arrived yesterday. 


What is wrong with “Incognito?” I have been 
a newspaper columnist for over 25 years. No one 
calls me an alcoholic or a “fast”? woman. 


To those who are considering being a columnist 

I should like to say out of my own experience: 
Write a decent column and live decently and you 
can have the respect of a community, yes, even its 
love. I know from experience. The newspapers that 
carry my column range over three states and in- 
clude one paper in a village of 700 and a city paper 
with circulation of over 60,000. 

Miss Mary HoFrFMAN 

205 Hoyt St. 

Cornelia, Ga. 


June Education Issue 


Dear Editor: 


Each issue of W.D. is valuable, but June was a 
rare gem. Being a teacher and writer, I know the 
time juggling it takes, but the pleasure of speaking 
to a vast magazine audience is great enough to 
make it more than worthwhile, and it can be done. 
I know, for I have sold twenty poems and pub- 
lished several in nonpaying publications, sold nine 
stories since Jan. 1, this year, plus several articles 
and stories to nonpaying markets, such as our state 
educational journal. All the writing of these has 
not been done this year (which must be apparent). 
Some have sold first time out, others have made 
several roundtrips. My pupils are an inspiration to 
me; I trust it is mutual. I have not the slightest 
doubt that a publishable story, poem, or article 
will eventually find a suitable setting, and a knowl- 
edge of markets is worth gaining. Tell Judson 
Jerome I love him. 

Litu D. CHAFFIN 
Box 46, Meta, Ky. 














“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 





writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 


to know—because, as he says: 


“For about 7 years | have been entering contests with regularity and persistence . . . 
| knew that | needed to learn how to write in a professional manner . . 
the methods and techniques recommended by The New York School Of Writing | 
recently won the largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will | be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!’ (Letter written when he was not even half through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“IT have totalled up my sales 
since I have been working with 
you. I have sold a total of 71 
pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1,458.23. 

“T have just had an acceptance 
of the National Park story you 
criticized for me a short time 
ago. Family Weekly Magazine is 
a taking it for $150.00,” writes 
H. N. FERGUSON H. N. Ferguson. 





OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that 
the volume of juvenile (teen- 
age) sales I have enjoyed is a 
direct result of my work in the 
N.Y.S. course. Among the many 
helpful points that my instruc- 
tor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow 
a story line. I am enclosing a 
story that was begun as a part 
of the course. I sold it shortly 
after finishing the course, to 
The Methodist Publishing Co.,” 
writes Julia Collier, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





JULIA COLLIER 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750.00 sale plus a $1,000 sale to The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one N.Y.S. graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range of markets. 


. By using 





J. E. LOGAN | 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer to 
your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, 
writers and teachers—not advertising men. But we do know, 
and we say to you with all of the conviction we command, 
that NYS compares favorably on every count with even the 
most expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, in 
fact, to investigate what each course offers before taking any. 
You'll find, first, that the New York School of Writing’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer, 
editor—or both. (You’ll study under their personal direction 
at home in your spare time.) You'll discover that NYS as- 
signments are interesting, stimulating, intensely practical. 
And that you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. Yes, however 
you want to compare value—whether it be on the 
basis of price, material, experience, or personal 
help — NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


““"SEND THIS COUPON TODAY'~~! 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 826, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


Name .. 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Dear Editor: 


A long time ago, my wife suggested that I write 
about situations that were familiar to me in educa- 
tion. At that time, however, after experience as 
editor-in-chief of a Teacher’s College prize-winning 
publication, I was inclined to try for a quick top- 
magazine strike in everything but education. 

I mention this in connection with your inspiring 
article, ““Teacher’s Bonus,” (Education Issue, June 
1961, Writer’s Dicest). Lately, I have found the 
sentiments expressed in this article to be true. In 
a delayed action, I have been writing about educa- 
tional problems that continve to plague us in this 
country. 

Education is brimming over with material that is 
of vital interest to an awakened public. It shows 
signs of coming back into the pre-eminence it 
deserves as the backbone of American democracy. 

A teacher-writer is like an actor-producer in the 
authentic qualified overall service he can perform. 
At this time, in this country, superior teacher- 
writers are a necessity for our survival in this chang- 
ing, challenging world. 

Dave BLoom 
227-03 69th Avenue 
Bayside 64, N.Y. 


Man Hunt 
Dear Editor: 


Mr. Don Pendleton has moved from Riverside, 
California, and has not left a forwarding address. 

It is imperative that the author contact Grassco 
Productions in behalf of ‘‘The Day The Children 
Vanished” screenplay treatment. 

I am also holding a check from Knight Publish- 
ing Corp. for ‘““The Pay Off’ which will appear in 
The Adam Reader No. 8. 

Vance HaLLoway AGENCY 
Box 28 
Pearblossom, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 


As the editor of a children’s magazine that pur- 
chases a fair number of manuscripts each year 
“over the transom,” there is something I would 
like to draw to the attention of your readers. 

Recently we have had requests from textbook 
houses for reprint rights on stories that have ap- 
peared in the past in Humpty Dumpty’s Maca- 
ZINE. Upon contacting the authors to clear this 
permission I have had a number of letters come 
back marked Moved, address unknown. As a re- 
sult, the stories are consigned to a literary limbo, 
unable to earn a rather decent reprint fee for their 
authors. 

I would like to suggest to anyone who sells or 
has sold stories to a magazine—especially if it is 
only one—that should you move to a new address 
drop a note to the magazine asking that your new 
address be entered in the files. Do not depend on 
the post office to forward a letter to you ten years 
from now. The little effort may result in a wind- 
fall years later! 
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Meantime, if any of you who read this should 
know the whereabouts of these people I would 
appreciate hearing from you: 

Mrs. Catherine Carter Mrs. William Samuel 

190 May Street RD 

Elmhurst, Illinois Coon Rapids, Iowa 

Mrs. Mary Kolender 
58 Grace Avenue 
Great Neck, New York 
ALvin TRESSELT, Managing Editor 
Humpty Dumpty MAGAZINE 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

I have a property belonging to Guy Perri of 
Hemet, California. Mr. Perri is deceased. If any- 
one knows the address of one of his heirs or close 
relatives, kindly contact me at once. 

Wit Lozier 
135-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 





Man Against White Space 
Part +, Administration, of “Man Against 
White Space” which was featured in the July 
WD was a condensation of the original article 
which appears in The Creative Writer. 














A Market Facelift 


Dear Editor: 

Hitchcock Publishing Co is headed up by new, 
aggressive management who are in the process of 
restyling and modernizing old publishing concepts. 
For one thing of interest to writers, home office 
functions are rapidly being verticalized so that 
there is a publisher heading up each of the differ- 
ent trade magazines. The old formula provided 
a single publisher and an editorial director, both 
of which are now abolished and replaced by the 
new chain of command. 

These new publishers are experienced, aggressive 
people who are personally responsible for the suc- 
cess of their particular magazines. Under them, 
the editors will be encouraged to be more ageres- 
sive and imaginative in the specific handling of a 
magazine. For freelancers, this means we are be- 
coming an even better market than before. 

However, our requirements naturally will be- 
come tighter under the new regime and we cannot 
tolerate some of the mediocre submissions we have 
pampered in the past. We need more competent 
writers who can follow a lead or complete an as- 
signment as directed and with adequate imagina- 
tion. We need additional coverage by freelancers 
in New England, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and the Southeastern 
states. Please, no more Florida and California. 

Freelancers who can sell us will have some com- 
prehension of woodworking, metalworking, trans- 
portation, and plant management. They will be 
able to organize their thinking into straightfor- 
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ward, hard-hitting words without excess adjectives. 
They will be broad enough in their interests to be 
concerned about national and international affairs, 
particularly in problems of competition between 
the Free World and Communism. They will be 
concerned with doing a good job first to prove 
their worth so that we, in turn, can justify bonus 
rates above our minimum average of $25 per 
printed page. To do that, they will understand that 
good writing means communicating benefits to 
readers instead of putting nice words together on 
a typewriter. 

If you can help us locate good freelancers in the 
areas mentioned above, we will give them prompt 
handling and plenty of encouragement. They may 
direct their correspondence to me. I will act as 
their “agent” here in selling them to our various 
editors and publishers as soon as I am informed 
of the writers’ interests, qualifications and territory. 

DarRRELL WarD, Associate Editor 
Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Wheaton, III. 


Have You Any Reprints For Sale? 
Dear Editor: 


We are indeed grateful to you for mentioning 
in your March issue that we were in position to 
market articles, etc., overseas. What we forgot to 
mention, however, is that in the main we syndicate 
reprint rights only. Not that we have any objection 
to First Rights, but in view of the fact that pay- 
ment for Foreign Rights are comparatively small 
we do not think it would pay your readers to sup- 
ply us with First Rights. On the other hand, if the 
material has universal appeal we can usually sell 
the same piece in Australasia, England, Africa, 
India, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Norway, etc. 

Incidentally, we can now accept a few more 
romance short stories (Reprint Rights) preferably 
told in the first person, approx. 3-5,000 words. We 
have no objection to tearsheets, and where possible 
can make use of at least five or six copies of each 
story for syndication purposes. 

We do not charge reading fees, but we do expect 
writers to favor us with salable material, and the 
necessary Int. Reply Coupons to cover: cost of re- 
turning said mss. 

L. BRILLIANT, Manager 

Hampton Press, Features Syndicate 
5 Dick St., Henley, N.S.W. 
Australia 


Writers’ Conference 
Dear Editor: 


We are sponsoring again, the Writers’ Con- 
ference in Glorieta, New Mexico, August 3-9. 
Sorry that I didn’t get our announcement to you 
in time for your May issue. 

Dr. CrirTon J. ALLEN 
127 Ninth Ave. N. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 





Study Writing 
at Home 
with the 


UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


How to Write. Most people can improve their writing 
skill; the latent gift of truly creative talent can also be 
developed through formal training—although, naturally, 
results canNOT be guaranteed. The formula: honest criti- 
cism and personal effort. If you can benefit from that 
formula, you're invited to enroll in our Home-Study writ- 
ing curriculum FOR ADULTS. 


Individual tutoring and criticism. Enjoy a conversation- 
by-mail with a University instructor as you study the 
techniques of SHORT-STORIES, NOVELS, DRAMA, NON- 
FICTION, CHILDREN'S STORIES . . . or to gain that 
background so essential to the successful writer, through 
100 other courses, in Psychology, Religion, Semantics, 
Philosophy, Literature, Archeology, and other fields. 


Open to all. Use our Counseling Service to select the 


courses best for you. Begin at any time. . . study at 
your convenience, AT HOME. . . earn academic credit. 
For full information, write for the Home-Study 


ANNOUNCEMENTS; no obligation, of course. 


The Home-Study Dept. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Box WD-81, Chicago 37, Ill. 








WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics 


Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
ever where writing 
schools and courses 
ae 


Oo. B. CANNON 


and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 


At the present time Writer-Craft’s membership quota 
is filled but our service to non-members is still open. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $15 for teleplays, $25 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 


Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots . . . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 
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Ernest Hemingway (July 21, 1898-July 3, 1961 ) 


When the standard 
bearer falls, another 
replaces him. 

The task of the 
second in line, how- 
ever, becomes near 
impossible when the 
lead man was leg- 


we an 
% 
va : 
f end. Perhaps Hem- 
. \ ingway is already 
Aw more than legend. 


He fostered the myth by mystery; he was 
exceedingly reserved and reticent, and tried 
hard to keep his private and public lives 
separate, without much success. He was, 
quite unashamedly, exceedingly supersti- 
tious, and he was rather self-consciously con- 
vivial; he gave as his hobbies, skiing, fishing, 
shooting and drinking. All this, of course, 
points to an overstressed masculinity which 
was always one of his hallmarks. 

Clifton Fadiman has said “he is the hero 
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who distrusts heroism; he is the prophet of 
those who are without faith.” 


At the base of all his work is the death-cult. 
Wyndham Lewis noted that “the ‘T’ in Hem- 
ingway’s stories is the man that things are 
done to”: and the final and always impend- 
ing thing that is done to him is death. He, 
as the Freudians would say, over-rational- 
ized a profound revulsion. Bullfighting, big 
game hunting, war, gangsterism—all of these 
are variations on the same theme: man is a 
doomed creature, whose only virtue and only 
hope is to face the inevitable stoicly. Some- 
times, in his lesser works, he descended into 
what Sinclair Lewis called “puerile slaugh- 
ter and senile weariness,” but when his sub- 
ject was great enough for him to lose him- 
self in it, as in “A Farewell To Arms,” and 
most of all in “For Whom The Bell Tolls, he 
approached true greatness. 


It’s presumptuous to say just what of Hem- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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A Fiction Market Reestablished 


Dear Editor: 

We are using a novel a week which condenses 
to around 30,000 words. Occasionally we have 
more space and condense the novels to around 
50,000 words if it is a fairly strong story. Concern- 
ing short stories. We did discontinue publishing 
them earlier this year but we had a great many 
complaints from our readers who missed the short 
fiction and we are now using one and sometimes 
two short stories a week. These run from 2,500 to 
5,000 words. We have a fairly large inventory, 
however, and we will not be buying any to any 
extent until later this year. 

Our novels, of course, include mystery, romance, 
western, adventure etc. We like our novels to ap- 
peal to both men and women readers. They should 
be full of action and color and of course up-to-date 
in theme. Most of our novels are original manu- 
scripts before the book is published although we 
do occasionally use a book that has only had book 
publication and that has not been serialized before. 

Gwen Cow ey, Fiction Editor 
Star Weekly 

80 King St. W. 

Toronto 1, Canada 


Writer’s Club 
Dear Editor: 


Anyone in the Amherst, Massachusetts area 
interested in the formation of a _ permanent, 
monthly Pioneer Valley writer’s group, for both 
the professional and serious beginning writer, is 
urged to contact me. 

If the response is sufficient, I shall open my 
home to an organizational meeting in the near 
future. 

Thank you. 

Mara_eE G. Davis 
Juggler Meadow Road 
Leverett, Mass. 

(RD 3, Amherst) 


The Law of Copyright 


Dear Editor: 


I wish to take exception to Mr. William H. 
Allen, Jr.’s definition of the word “copyright” in 
his article published in the May 1961 issue of 
the Writer’s Dicest. He states, and I quote: 
“But first of all, what is copyright? Literally, copy- 
right means the right to copy,” end of quote. It 
is my contention that copyright means the control 
or protection of the right to copy. In this I am 
supported by The American College Dictionary, 
a Random House publication. 

Otherwise, Mr. Allen’s article is excellent and 
contains much needed information to all aspiring 
writers, myself included. 

NE.uIE B. McINTYRE 
2810 Arlington Ave. 
Pueblo., Colo. 


SHORTHAND wn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand, 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's, Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 38th year. Write for FREE booklet. 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
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Attention Southern Advertising 
Agencies & Broadcasting Stations! 


Use humorous Hillbilly material to build up your busi- 
ness! Original Radio and Television Program Series, 
Plays and Comedy Sketches. Also Personalized Radio 
Spot Announcements written: Musical, Sound, or Drama- 
tized, $25 a script. TV Spots $50. Mrs. C. T. Davis, 
Box U-10, Writer's Digest. 








Marjorie Peters & Pierre Long 
Literary Agents & Creative Writing Counsellors 


5744 S. Harper Avenue 
Chicago 37 (PLaza 2-8377) 


Interested only in writing of quality. 








FOOTLOOSE WRITERS, THIS IS IT! 


Ideal vacation grounds. 37 miles from nearest town, daily 
mail service, poor telephone, no TV, radio or other distrac- 
tions. Modernized homesteader’s log cabin; electricity; 
plumbing; gas stove, refrigerator, auxiliary heat; large 
tireplace, plenty of wood to cut—$75 per month. Healthful, 
scenic, historic; horses available for rides to clear the cob- 
webs from the brain. Write for details, other accommoda- 
tions, rates. 


FARAWAY RANCH COTTAGES 


Dos Cabezas, Arizona 











YOU 
a 
ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
WRITERS operates in a uniquely personal way. In 
addition to teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction 
techniques which lead to sales, The Workshop will 
guide you to a magazine group of your own selection, 
and you will be helped to do the best work of which 
you are capable. Each suggestion and criticism will 
be made with your particular background and needs 
and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE IN A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes 
as you go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 


words, $5.00 minimum per mss. 75c per thousand 
words for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and 
stamped self-addressed envelope should accompany 
ach ms. 
7 PERSONAL CONSULTATION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 

PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

60 Plaza St-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

(Licensed by New York State) 

I’d like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 




















Poetry Contest Comment 


Dear Editor: 


I have just read Elizabeth Rogers Reynolds’ 
third-prize-winning poem “Pictograph” in your 
April 1961 issue. It conveys to me a clear and 
forceful meaning—oddly enough, opposite to the 
one derived by your critic! But more power to him, 
or her, and to you, for the very practical interest 
you're showing in a field of writing with too little 
support and outlet. 

So far from aspiring to exchange living ex- 
perience “to be a part cf words,” as the critic 
deduces, I believe that the writer of ‘“‘Pictograph”’ 
is in passionate protest (‘frustrate’) against her 
inability to communicate the overwhelming in- 
tensity of what she feels. If she could command the 
right words (and combinations) the message would 
endure timelessly (‘‘cuneiform upon a silent 
stone’). To such an end she would give not her 
experiences but the blood from her “feeling heart.” 
Meanwhile she reviews with distaste the labored 
(“high spun”) eloquence of a lyricism which, she 
perceives, suggests egocentricity (‘“‘all the rimes 
that whine across my page”). (Thereby she re- 
futes in advance what the critic took for self- 
dramatization. ) 

I agree that there is some ‘“‘fuzziness.’”’ The poem 
is an urgent expression of the writer’s point of 
view. Yet the first line seems to speak for the 
reader. Words let him see what would otherwise 
be hidden (‘“The words are eyes behind the dark’). 
The writer knows and is struggling to reveal. 

But I see as the main cause of confusion the 
fourth line from the end (‘“‘to pierce this moment 
where I stand alone”). That line should reiterate 
the key note just before the poem rises to its 
climactic close. But the line is not only too weak 
for its load; it clouds or even distorts the poem’s 
basic meaning— as appears from the critic’s re- 
action that the poet is self-dramatizing. 

Instead, I believe she is crying out against one 
of those basic limitations which probably every 
human being feels at times: the inability to break 
through the isolation of all tremendous experience, 
to share it, in its overpowering fullness, with fellow- 
beings. She is therefore expressing one of those 
“universals” which it is the first function of the 
poet to perceive; and so far from dramatizing 
herself (in “this moment where I stand alone’), 
she is reaching desperately for the power to com- 
municate with impact, which is the poet’s second 
function. 

I think lines 3, 4 and 5 are far too weak to sug- 
gest the highly charged emotions which the writer 
yearns to convey. I would find a substitute for 
“soundless” in the third line from the end. I be- 
lieve it means “with no outcry of pain’’; but it is 
just a little cryptic to support the very powerful 
figure of speech on which the poem climaxes. 

The last line I like, immensely! It brings vividly 
to mind sacrificial stones I’ve looked on in Aztec 
and other ruins. I don’t like adjectives strung out, 
any more than does the critic. But here each one 
contributes richly in meaning, force, and sombre 
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music. The whole original metaphor powerfully 
embodies the essence of the poem. The last line 
speaks with finality and inevitability. 

Mrs. Marion FRANCIS 

2801 Quebec St.,NW 

Washington 8, D. C. 


Story Closed For the Summer 
Dear Editor: 


The editors of Story announce its offices at 
135 Central Park West are closed for the annual 
summer break in its five-times-a-year publishing 
rhythm and no short story mss. or correspondence 
will be received by Story until after re-opening 
September 10, 1961 


Wuirt Burnett, Editor 


Correction 
Dear Editor: 


On page 18 of the current WrITER’s YEARBOOK, 
in the 100 Best Markets, Ace Publications write-up, 
you misquoted me—our carbon of the write-up I 
sent you reads: “Filling four issues a month calls 
for a lot of stories—we should buy about 400 
stories a year, and there’s certainly never been 
a time when we were overstocked.” You have 
printed in the Writer’s YEARBOOK—“‘we buy 
about 40 stories a year.” 

Will you please rush through a correction of 
this in the WriTEr’s Dicest. We certainly don’t 
want writers to think we buy only 40 stories a year. 

Ace Publications, Inc. 

SHIRLEY Brownricc, Senior Editor 
23 West 47th St. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


The Importance of the Photojournalist 
Dear Editor: 


Rus Arnold’s May column is as consistently in- 
teresting as any camera column I know of any- 
where. You do a fine job with WriTEr’s DicEst 
and our only lament is that more freelancers don’t 
read it. 

We buy a good deal of material from freelancers. 
Whether an article can be well illustrated always 
is an important consideration, yet not one writer 
in a thousand ever considers this. We wish that 
somehow this realization could be hammered into 
their head. These writers are very important in 
our eyes, for we welcome their ideas and regard 
them them all as ex-officio staffers who go places 
we cannot and see things we would never know 
about if they didn’t tell us. 

We have a special affection for warm articles of 
personal experience such as “My Year as a Club 
President,” which led our May 14 issue. This arti- 
cle, as a matter of fact, is just about a perfect 
example of the kind of material that makes Sun- 
day magazine editors rejoice. 

WALTER Simmons, Sunday Editor 
Chicago Tribune 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 11, IIl. 














There’s no excuse— 
but here are the reasons... 


... for being late: 


In all the 23 years of publishing WRITER'S 
MARKET, no edition will be more complete, 


more accurate and more helpful to the free- 
lance writer than the 18th Edition. The new 
WRITER'S MARKET has been “in the mak- 
ings’ longer than any previous edition be- 
cause it has been overhauled and expanded 
completely. Every single market has been 
checked and rechecked to give writers the 
most reliable answers to who will buy written, 
photographic and cartoon material in every 


field. 


Listings have been improved so that the reader 
can find the important information at a glance. 
A complete new system of indices enables the 
user to locate all the many markets for each 
kind of material quickly throughout the entire 
504 pages of the book. 


Publication date is now August 21. We invite 
you to place your orders TODAY so that you 
will be among the first to receive a copy. 








@ 22 E. Twelfth Street @ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Send me the new 18th Edition of WRITER'S MARKET* upon 
publication. | enclose payment of $4.95 in full, which includes 
shipping charges. 

Name 


Address 





City .....Zone... . State 
* Available in sturdy clothbound edition only. 81 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: i your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150 ‘000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

. Scott Meredith’s lucid work, ‘Writing To Sell,’ stems from his rich ex 

success as a literary agent. His practical analysis of writing technique is su 
everyone readng his book to begin work on a story at once . . . 


yerience and near-phenomenal 
ciently stimulating to prompt 


—Author and Journalist Magazine 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 








'._ COTT EREDITH / 
S80 FIFTH AVENUE*>NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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SYNDICATION i syecciero. cere 


MADE 
SIMPLE 


Getting me started on the subject of self- 
syndication is like getting Bruce Catton to 
talking about the Civil War, Tommy Man- 
ville to boasting about his marriages (past, 
present and future) and asking Sam Goldwyn 
to tell you all he knows about movie pro- 
ducing in one evening. 

My first effort at self-syndication goes ’way 
back to 1935, when I began peddling a col- 
umn, “The Way I See It,” being an earnest, 
honest expression of my views about world 
problems current then. I was against Adolph 
Hitler, Alf M. Landon, Erroll Flynn (jeal- 
ous!) and Mussolini, in that order. After 
expending enormous energy, quite a few two- 
cent stamps (what a memory!), plus dime- 
store stationery, I acquired one client—the 
old Coosa River News, in Centreville, Ala., 
whose editor agreed to carry the column each 
week, for $1 a column. 

Since then I have sold hundreds of pieces to 
syndicates (NEA used to carry lots of my fea- 
tures when I was still a college boy in Missis- 
sippi) and have sold gobs of syndicate ma- 
terial—that which I have produced and that 
which has been produced by other writers, 
cartoonists, and so forth—to newspapers and 
other publications from here to Bombay 
(India, pronounced Injia). 

As with all writing, this business of self- 
syndication is not one about which the last 
word can be told in anything short of an 
encyclopedia as voluminous as the Brittanica 
(which grows a volume bigger each year). 
But I shall strive to put down, as racily as 
possible, all that I can pack into one brief 
article. 
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Syndicating a column successfully is the 
essence of simplicity. So is starting a new 
export-import business. So is building an 
atomic reactor. The three projects are not 
nearly as far apart as you might think, at first 
impression. In each case, all that is required 
is that you do everything just right, all the 
time, and you will end up rich, successful, 
famous, and in a position to do great good, 
or great harm, in the world. 

What could be simpler than to sit down for 
an hour or so each day (if you compose 
slowly), write a column scintillating with 
wisdom, humor, news and new angles on 
what is happening in this big, beautiful world, 
and sending it to the printer to be multilithed 
and mailed out post-haste to hundreds of edi- 
tors? Then, the remainder of the time, you 
can sit back and relax, and, around the first 
of every month, watch the patient, overly- 
burdened mailman bring in the sacks of 
checks from editors. Signing these might give 
you writer’s cramp, but you needn’t take that 
chance. You can even afford a business man- 
ager to do that chore, granted everything 
goes well (“They laughed when I sat down 
at the typewriter, but nobody laughed when 
they read my jokes”). 

Everything is simple, in life. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, glance at the book-rack in the nearest 
drugstore and you’ll see what I mean. There 
are books called Plumbing Made Simple, En- 
gineering Made Simple, Bookkeeping Made 
Simple, etc., etc. So why should syndicating 
a column, or cartoon, or whatever, be so diffi- 
cult? I’m telling you straight, this syndicate 
business is simple and anybody can syndicate 
his own column, if he (or she) will just take 
the trouble to do everything just right. It’s as 
simple as, say, writing a best-seller, or win- 
ning the Nobel prize in physics. Remember, 
you just need to do everything just right. 

But before you start spending time, money 
and energy by syndicating your column, it 
might be a good idea to get a copy of the 
35th annual Syndicate Directory published 
by Editor & Publisher or The Writer’s Mar- 
ket published by Writer’s Dicest. Then, 
you might get hold of a book called Literary 
Market Place (known as “LMP” in the 
trade), which also lists some syndicated col- 
umns possibly not covered in the Syndicate 
Directory. And you might also refer to the 
annual Newspapers and Periodical Directory, 
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published by N. W. Ayer & Sons in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., which lists some syndicates which 
might not be listed in the other directories. 

Anyway, the reason for referring to these 
directories is that you will see, at once, that 
you are not the first person who had the idea 
of syndicating a column. There are hundreds 
of syndicates and thousands of existing fea- 
tures, written by pedestrian, work-a-day writ- 
ers or cartoonists, or both, already being ped- 
dled. Yours is not the only feature idea the 
editor—any editor—will receive, whether he 
runs a country weekly with 912 certified cir- 
culation or the New York Daily News, with 
circulation in the millions. 

By glancing through the list of current offer- 
ings, you may see that your idea already is 
covered pretty thoroughly. Like the man who 
got the idea of opening a place to serve pal- 
atable food tothe public, and found that 
there already were places called restaurants 
operating (and even some cafes and coffee 
shoppes), you might discover that someone 
else got there first with the best ideas. 

Now, after having studied the various offer- 
ings—and it is a natural assumption that you 
will want to know about your competition, if 
any—already available to editors, through 
existing sources, let us say that you still are 
convinced that your idea for a column is ex- 
citing, unusual, piquant, amusing brilliant, 
or just has merit. What’s your next simple 
step, granted you are determined to syndicate 
your own material and not bother with any 
of these existing hundreds of syndicates, which 
(it says here) have waxed so rich off the toils 
of so many hard-working writers? 

The next simple step is to determine just 
what audience you wish to see your message. 
Will this be an advice-to-the-lovelorn col- 
umn? If so, have you read the material put 
out by Mary Haworth, Ann Landers, Abigail 
Van Buren, and the scores of others who cover 
this same field? Will this be a business col- 
umn, specializing in investment advice? Are 
you familiar with the other columns, already 
being circulated, covering this field? Will this 
be a political column? If so, are you aware of 
those dozens of political columns already 
being circulated? 

Some other questions you might ask yourself 
are these: 

1—Am I really capable of doing this col- 
umn every day (or regularly, no matter what 
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“Somebody’s been sitting in my chair—somebody’s been using my typewriter—somebody’s been 


using my telephone... 


the schedule? ). 

2—What if I get only three editors, instead 
of 300, to agree to use my column? 

3—Will I be able to do this column during 
Thanksgiving week, during the vacation 
period, during Christmas-New Year period, 
and during periods of great personal stress 
and tragedy? 

4—Do I really tell newspaper readers, in 
general, about facts and facets and factors in 
life that they are not getting from other col- 
umns already being published in the news- 
papers? 

Once you have answered these questions to 
your own satisfaction and have determined 
your audience, you still want to determine 
many other points you will follow in doing 
your column. Do you plan to write it daily— 
five-days-a-week — three-days-a-week, week- 
ly, or intermittently? If you make a decision 
as to the number of times weekly you will 
write it, you then must decide what to call 
it, and how long it will be. By noticing exist- 
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ing columns, running in daily newspapers, 
you will observe that each one is approxi- 
mately the same number of paragraphs each 
day—not always, to be sure, but most of the 
time. 

Let’s say you have settled all these details 
satisfactorily to yourself. You are going to 
write a daily column of 850 words to be cir- 
culated to daily newspapers throughout the 
world. What next? (This is the hard part.) 

The next simple thing to do, each day for 
14 days, is to write your column. Yes, just 
write it, edit it, proofread it, copy it, and put 
it on a shelf. Each day. Fourteen days. 

Why 14 days? Why not three, or 10 or seven? 
I don’t know, but my experience indicates to 
me that there is something magic about the 
numeral 14 when it comes to discouraging 
people about writing the daily column that 
they simply are burning up to write. I have 
indicated, in years past, to literally scores of 
would be writers (who sent or personally sug- 
gested) ideas for daily columns, that if they 
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would just turn out 14 columns, one a day for 
14 consecutive days, I would be happy to read 
the columns with the view of syndicating the 
idea. Alas, I have not yet had a single (or 
even a married) writer to take me up on the 
challenge and to follow through. 

One man wrote every day for 10 days to tell 
me that he had finished a column that day. 
Then, on the 11th day, the letters stopped, 
and, presumably, so did his column. Just a 
few months ago, I chatted over coffee in New 
York with an earnest, delightful and lovely 
lady who said she was convinced that there 
is a market for a good day-by-day New York 
column, telling of the wondrous things she 
sees and thinks as she lives and moves in that 
fabulous city (she has moved three times in 
the past year, for example). 

I challenged her to do the 14 columns, one 
each day. When we parted, she swore that I 
would have the 14 columns in exactly 15 
days—giving her time to complete the last 
one on the 14th day and to get the batch to 
me by mail the next day. So far, I haven’t re- 
ceived them, although 115 days have elapsed. 

Why is 14 such a magic number? Princi- 
pally, I think, because a person finds out, if 
he tries to do a column on a specific subject 
or on all subjects for 14 days, that his present 
regimen really does not allow the extra time 
needed. He or she discovers that doing one, 
or two or three, columns might be “fun,” but 
that writing a column every day, taking into 
account headaches, children, household 
chores, friends, and 101 other things, becomes 
a grim challenge. The would-be columnist 
also learns, after doing three or four or even 
six sparkling columns, he or she simply has 
nothing else to say. It takes a fertile mind to 
get enough good, original, new ideas every 
day to fill up a column, and it takes discipline 
to meet the daily deadline. This phase of 
being a columnist seems to be the easiest part 
of it to those half-thoughtless people who 
really do not think an idea through. 

But let’s assume—and it is quite an assump- 
tion—that you have done all the things I 
have mentioned so far, and you have written 
14 columns in 14 days. Where do you go 
from here? 


The size of your next step depends upon the 
money you wish to invest in selling your col- 
umn. If you inherited a pile, or have made a 
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million on the stock market, you can do this 
next part up brown. You can incorporate a 
syndicate set-up, hire a business manager, 
and have your material sent out with a mail- 
ing piece prepared by a commercial artist 
and on the most expensive stationery. 

I have a friend—whose name I will furnish 
on request—who used to be the editor of a 
national magazine. But he was dissatisfied, 
for the salary didn’t measure up tos the title. 
He had several thousand dollars in savings. 

One morning he hit on The Big Idea. He 
would syndicate a column. After checking the 
various syndicates headquartered in his town 
New York—he discovered that there were 
many syndicates already trying to sell the 
same type of column he had in mind. Only 
these columns were written by Big Names. 
But he wasn’t discouraged, not Our Hero. 
He became more determined. All these other 
Big Names were has-beens. Most of them 
were old enough to be his father. Some of 
them were old enough to be his grandfather. 
In fact, he could remember seeing their 
names on columns back when he was a little 
boy and the newspapers in his home—deep 
in the hinterlands—had many uses besides 
that of just being newspapers. They built 
fires with them, among other things, for 
instance. 








So he gave notice that he was going out “on 
his own.” He would syndicate his own 
column. 

For some weeks after he had collected his 
severance pay and put his last issue of that 
national magazine to bed, Our Hero lived the 
life of a typical syndicate writer. He would 
get up every morning and write his column. 
Then he would take it downtown to what is 
known in the trade as “a letter shop.” There, 
the manager (under an arrangement they 
had agreed upon) would take the column, 
have it typed neatly, proofread, corrected, 
multilithed and mailed out first class, with 
printed promotional material to the 2000 
(more or less) daily newspapers in the United 
States, possessions, and adjoining English- 
speaking countries, not to forget the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The first week, Our Hero was particularly 
hopeful, when the first columns and promo- 
tional material went out. He could see—in 
his mind’s eye—the letters of acceptance 
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coming in. He had his rates fixed at so much 
per 10,000 of circulation. Close figuring had 
convinced him that if he could get only 20 
newspapers in the above-20,000 circulation 
in two weeks, he could charge enough to put 
himself over, recoup his investment, and live 
happily ever afterwards. 

Do you know how many replies—not clients, 
but re plies—he received in two weeks? 

Three. One of them was to notify him that 
the editor’s name on the stencil should be 
changed, since the former editor had died. 
The other two replies indicated an interest in 
the column “several months from now.” 

Some $3,500 later, when he was back at 
work—this time for a public relations firm, 
in which he is making more money than he 
did as a magazine editor—he told me over 
drinks, all about his experience. He was still 
dazed at how unknown his name—which 
had been on a magazine masthead for a dec- 
ade—was to the thousands of editors who, 
he thought, would welcome the chance to 
run a column by him. 

There is no telling—each person—how 
much, or how little, he should invest in syn- 
dicating his column, if he intends to try it. 
But I have a tip that may be useful to those 
who are toying with the idea of syndicating 
their own material. 

Instead of going into the idea on a “whole 
hog or nothing” basis, why not use your head 
and circularize editors on a “sampling”’ basis 
until you are certain the column is a salable 
item? 

The idea is to mail out only a hundred or so 
columns each day, to a fair sprinkling of edi- 
tors, representing papers of all sizes and cat- 
egories (big-city, small-town, Republican, 
Democratic, Northern, Southern, Eastern, 
Western, etc.), instead of going to the ex- 
pense of trying to circularize 2000 daily news- 
papers, or 12,000 weeklies, or whatever. 

Of course, there’s no way to be completely 
scientific in your sampling, without the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of time and money 
on expensive studies-in-depth, but you can 
get a pretty good idea as to how your column 
will pull by sending copies to a hundred or 
so editors representative of the many cat- 
egories of editors. 

In this case, if you get two clients out of 100 
mailings, you might figure on 20 clients out 


of 1000 editors contacted, or 40 out of the 
2000 total daily newspaper editors. There’s 
no assurance that the percentage will hold 
up, but at least it is something to go on. 

If you are a person of small means, it is well 
to bear in mind that, even if you have the 
Great Idea and are imbued with terrific faith 
in it, you can go broke trying to syndicate 
your own column, just as you can go broke 
trying to publish and distribute your own 
book, or just as you can go broke trying to 
run Standard Oil Company out of the oil 
business. On the other hand, you don’t really 
need a lot of money to get by in this country 
—to syndicate your column—or to do any- 
thing you really want to do. All you need is 
enough to pay for whatever you obligate 
yourself to pay for. My father used to say that 
if a person always pays his bills on time, no- 
body would ever be able to prove that he isn’t 
a millionaire, and there’s a germ of truth in 
what my pop always said. 

Now we are pretty far along—you and I— 
with this idea of syndicating your own daily 
column. You have turned out 14 columns, 
each of approximately the same length and 
in the same category over the same heading, 
or column title. You have circularized a 
goodly number of editors and have gotten a 
few clients—how many, of course, depending 
upon the column, the impact it had upon edi- 
tors, the state of the market (editors buy new 
columns some years and some years they 
don’t, just like consumers buy washing ma- 
chines and cars, and so forth) and countless 
other factors. 

But you are now launched, so to speak, like 
the U.S.S. Triton, or any other sea-going ves- 
sel. You are underway. Maybe you are not 
atomic-powered, but at least there’s life in 
the old paddle-wheeler. What next? What 
do some of the buoys warn you against, to 
keep you off the shoals? 

First, if you do circularize editors and if you 
get any responses, by all means answer the 
letters promptly and professionally. 

I have seen copies of correspondence be- 
tween housewives, who hoped to be colum- 
nists, and editors who saw the glimmer of a 
possibility in the material the housewives had 
sent in. Almost invariably, once the editor 
shows a slight interest in the column material, 
the housewife either (1) goes into a kind of 
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would just turn out 14 columns, one a day for 
14 consecutive days, | would be happy to read 
the columns with the view of syndicating the 
idea. Alas, I have not yet had a single (or 
even a married) writer to take me up on the 
challenge and to follow through. 

One man wrote every day for 10 days to tell 
me that he had finished a column that day. 
Then, on the 11th day, the letters stopped, 
and, presumably, so did his column. Just a 
few months ago, I chatted over coffee in New 
York with an earnest, delightful and lovely 
lady who said she was convinced that there 
is a market for a good day-by-day New York 
column, telling of the wondrous things she 
sees and thinks as she lives and moves in that 
fabulous city (she has moved three times in 
the past year, for example). 


I challenged her to do the 14 columns, one 
each day. When we parted, she swore that I 
would have the 14 columns in exactly 15 
days—giving her time to complete the last 
one on the 14th day and to get the batch to 
me by mail the next day. So far, I haven’t re- 
ceived them, although 115 days have elapsed. 

Why is 14 such a magic number? Princi- 
pally, I think, because a person finds out, if 
he tries to do a column on a specific subject 
or on all subjects for 14 days, that his present 
regimen really does not allow the extra time 
needed. He or she discovers that doing one, 
or two or three, columns might be “fun,” but 
that writing a column every day, taking into 
account headaches, children, household 
chores, friends, and 101 other things, becomes 
a grim challenge. The would-be columnist 
also learns, after doing three or four or even 
six sparkling columns, he or she simply has 
nothing else to say. It takes a fertile mind to 
get enough good, original, new ideas every 
day to fill up a column, and it takes discipline 
to meet the daily deadline. This phase of 
being a columnist seems to be the easiest part 
of it to those half-thoughtless people who 
really do not think an idea through. 

But let’s assume—and it is quite an assump- 
tion—that you have done all the things I 
have mentioned so far, and you have written 
14 columns in 14 days. Where do you go 
from here? 

The size of your next step depends upon the 
money you wish to invest in selling your col- 
umn. If you inherited a pile, or have made a 
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million on the stock market, you can do this 
next part up brown. You can incorporate a 
syndicate set-up, hire a business manager, 
and have your material sent out with a mail. 
ing piece prepared by a commercial artist 
and on the most expensive stationery. 

I have a friend—whose name I will furnish 
on request—who used to be the editor of a 
national magazine. But he was dissatisfied, 
for the salary didn’t measure up tos the title. 
He had several thousand dollars in savings. 

One morning he hit on The Big Idea. He 
would syndicate a column. After checking the 
various syndicates headquartered in his town 
—New York—he discovered that there were 
many syndicates already trying to sell the 
same type of column he had in mind. Only 
these columns were written by Big Names. 
But he wasn’t discouraged, not Our Hero. 
He became more determined. All these other 
Big Names were has-beens. Most of them 
were old enough to be his father. Some of 
them were old enough to be his grandfather. 
In fact, he could remember seeing their 
names on columns back when he was a little 
boy and the newspapers in his home—deep 
in the hinterlands—had many uses besides 
that of just being newspapers. They built 
fires with them, among other things, for 
instance. 

So he gave notice that he was going out “on 
his own.” He would syndicate his own 
column. 

For some weeks after he had collected his 
severance pay and put his last issue of that 
national magazine to bed, Our Hero lived the 
life of a typical syndicate writer. He would 
get up every morning and write his column. 
Then he would take it downtown to what is 
known in the trade as “a letter shop.” There, 
the manager (under an arrangement they 
had agreed upon) would take the column, 
have it typed neatly, proofread, corrected, 
multilithed and mailed out first class, with 
printed promotional material to the 2000 
(more or less) daily newspapers in the United 
States, possessions, and adjoining English- 
speaking countries, not to forget the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The first week, Our Hero was particularly 
hopeful, when the first columns and promo- 
tional material went out. He could see—in 
his mind’s eye—the letters of acceptance 
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coming in. He had his rates fixed at so much 
per 10,000 of circulation. Close figuring had 
convinced him that if he could get only 20 
newspapers in the above-20,000 circulation 
in two weeks, he could charge enough to put 
himself over, recoup his investment, and live 
happily ever afterwards. 

Doyou know how many replies—not clients, 
but re plies—he received in two weeks? 

Three. One of them was to notify him that 
the editor’s name on the stencil should be 
changed, since the former editor had died. 
The other two replies indicated an interest in 
the column “several months from now.” 

Some $3,500 later, when he was back at 
work—this time for a public relations firm, 
in which he is making more money than he 
did as a magazine editor—he told me over 
drinks, all about his experience. He was still 
dazed at how unknown his name—which 
had been on a magazine masthead for a dec- 
ade—was to the thousands of editors who, 
he thought, would welcome the chance to 
run a column by him. 

There is no telling—each person—how 
much, or how little, he should invest in syn- 
dicating his column, if he intends to try it. 
But I have a tip that may be useful to those 
who are toying with the idea of syndicating 
their own material. 

Instead of going into the idea on a “whole 
hog or nothing” basis, why not use your head 
and circularize editors on a “sampling”’ basis 
until you are certain the column is a salable 
item? 

The idea is to mail out only a hundred or so 
columns each day, to a fair sprinkling of edi- 
tors, representing papers of all sizes and cat- 
egories (big-city, small-town, Republican, 
Democratic, Northern, Southern, Eastern, 
Western, etc.), instead of going to the ex- 
pense of trying to circularize 2000 daily news- 
papers, or 12,000 weeklies, or whatever. 

Of course, there’s no way to be completely 
scientific in your sampling, without the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of time and money 
on expensive studies-in-depth, but you can 
get a pretty good idea as to how your column 
will pull by sending copies to a hundred or 
so editors representative of the many cat- 
egories of editors. 

In this case, if you get two clients out of 100 
mailings, you might figure on 20 clients out 


of 1000 editors contacted, or 40 out of the 
2000 total daily newspaper editors. There’s 
no assurance that the percentage will hold 
up, but at least it is something to go on. 

If you are a person of small means, it is well 
to bear in mind that, even if you have the 
Great Idea and are imbued with terrific faith 
in it, you can go broke trying to syndicate 
your own column, just as you can go broke 
trying to publish and distribute your own 
book, or just as you can go broke trying to 
run Standard Oil Company out of the oil 
business. On the other hand, you don’t really 
need a lot of money to get by in this country 
—to syndicate your column—or to do any- 
thing you really want to do. All you need is 
enough to pay for whatever you obligate 
yourself to pay for. My father used to say that 
if a person always pays his bills on time, no- 
body would ever be able to prove that he isn’t 
a millionaire, and there’s a germ of truth in 
what my pop always said. 

Now we are pretty far along—you and I— 
with this idea of syndicating your own daily 
column. You have turned out 14 columns, 
each of approximately the same length and 
in the same category over the same heading, 
or column title. You have circularized a 
goodly number of editors and have gotten a 
few clients—how many, of course, depending 
upon the column, the impact it had upon edi- 
tors, the state of the market (editors buy new 
columns some years and some years they 
don’t, just like consumers buy washing ma- 
chines and cars, and so forth) and countless 
other factors. 

But you are now launched, so to speak, like 
the U.S.S. Triton, or any other sea-going ves- 
sel. You are underway. Maybe you are not 
atomic-powered, but at least there’s life in 
the old paddle-wheeler. What next? What 
do some of the buoys warn you against, to 
keep you off the shoals? 

First, if you do circularize editors and if you 
get any responses, by all means answer the 
letters promptly and professionally. 

I have seen copies of correspondence be- 
tween housewives, who hoped to be colum- 
nists, and editors who saw the glimmer of a 
possibility in the material the housewives had 
sent in. Almost invariably, once the editor 
shows a slight interest in the column material, 
the housewife either (1) goes into a kind of 
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amateur hysterics, or (2) suddenly imagines 
she is in as much literary demand as Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, Mary Roberts Rinehart, or 
Dorothy Kilgallen. She is as good as these 
people—as an individual—but the odds are 
great that her name does not ring a bell with 
the public as these more famous names do. 
Anyway, if she is the fluttery type, this house- 
wife writes or calls the editor and tells him 
she is a “rank amateur”—as if he didn’t know 
it!—and that she has no idea what to charge, 
and so forth and so on. It is all so silly, from 
the editor’s standpoint. He is used to dealing 
with syndicate salesmen, who are nothing if 
not demanding, if they catch a glimmer of 
interest in the editor’s eyes in one of their 
offerings. But these salesmen know they have 
a columnist who can turn out the same glit- 
tering job every day for years. The editor, in 
dealing with the housewife, is dealing with a 
“pig in the poke.” He doesn’t know quite how 
to handle her, and if neither of them is sure, 
the arrangement is on shaky ground from the 
beginning. Usually, he treats her just as she 
asks to be treated, through her naive attitude 
toward the business, and that is exactly what 
it is. 

The prima donna is just as much of a prob- 
lem. She has read somewhere that Walter 
Winchell makes $500,000 a year, and Drew 
Pearson makes $350,000, and she has seen 
movies about how columnists live in pent- 
houses and have Japanese house-boys, and 
she feels as if she is in great demand. Her 
modest fee for doing the column for him is 
only $1,000 a month, at the beginning. 
Usually, this type last just long enough for 
him to tell her: “Don’t call me, J’l/ cajl you.” 

Even more exasperating—from the editor’s 
standpoint—is the attitude of many would- 
be column writers who send him materials, 
and then, although he writes to show a mini- 
mum of interest, they never answer. Pre- 
sumably, these would-be columnists had sent 
out lots of circular material, and then, not 
receiving as many replies as they thought 
their Big Idea deserved, debonairly decided 
to forget the whole thing. This, incidentally, 
is one reason why editors are quite wary 
about dealing with amateur, would-be syn- 
dicators. The editors have learned, by bitter 
experience, that not one out of a hundred of 
these self-syndicators is a professional in 
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every way. 

“Running a newspaper is a business, like 
any other business, but different, too,” an edi- 
tor once said to me. “It is a daily exercise in 
gymnastics. An editor must depend on his 
suppliers—reporters, syndicates, wire serv- 
ices, and so forth. He learns—the hard way 
—which suppliers are reliable and which 
ones are erratic, or either will not or cannot 
take care of their business, which becomes 
his business when he depends on them. He 
learns quickly that he cannot depend on most 
of those would-be writers who get the urge to 
syndicate their own columns. But hundreds 
continue to try, as every editor knows.” 


Second, if you start servicing several editors, 
after getting far enough along with them to 
make a firm arrangement, by all means give 
them adequate notice in case you plan to dis- 
continue the column. Just as it is amazing 
how many would-be columnists send out their 
material, and then do not even reply to the 
editors who show an interest in it, it also is 
startling how many amateur columnists 
“write themselves out,” or become discour- 
aged after only a few days or weeks. Either 
they, themselves, realize that they have said 
all that they had in them to say, or the editor 
begins to detect signs of repetition in the col- 
umn, and begins to leave it out of the news- 
paper. This brings tears to the eyes of Our 
Hero—to see his precious material cut, cor- 
rected, altered, or left out—and sometimes 
he reacts with a sharp note to the editor, tell- 
ing that poor bohunk to go jump in the lake. 
This intrinsically is a part of the problem 
with which editors are beset—actually find- 
ing people who can perform professionally, 
day in and day out, for weeks and months 
and years on end. 

Third, when you start your column, resolve 
never to give it away. 


In many years of striving to syndicate ma- 
terial, by other writers, many of whom 
boasted that they already were contributing 
a column to a newspaper or to several news- 
papers, I have never been able to get an edi- 
tor to pay for a column after he had been 
getting it free of charge. Perhaps there are 
cases in which an editor will start paying, 
after getting something free, in this day and 
age, but I have not heard of any of these 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Should the 
Joneses take 

the leap to 
full-time writing? 


The Brink 
of Success 


By Orlan and Wini Jones 


Is you have reached, or can remember, that 
magic moment when you began to know how 
to turn out a salable piece of copy—and you 
knew that you knew—you know what it’s 
like on the brink of success. 

Allat once, you’re able to look at a magazine 
from the editor’s point of view, instead of 
your own lofty need to write, and checks are 
arriving in the mail regularly. Maybe, like 
us, your earnings for the year are pushing 
toward the $1000 mark. 

What do you do next? Visit an old pro? 
Find a bunch of new markets? Start calling 
editors long distance? Take tranquilizers? 


_ Try a novel? Quit your job? Abandon the 


children? 

Before giving you our solution to these 
problems, let us explain that we are not look- 
ing on the $1000-year as unsuccessful. To us 
it’s phenomenal, since last year we made 
$138.35 in 10 sales, and the year before that 
we made $82.50 in three sales. The year be- 
fore that, we didn’t make anything because 
that was the year we had our first nervous 
breakdown. 

What we are trying to emphasize is that the 
first $1000-year is just the brink of success, 
and it brings up problems that are hard to 
solve, largely because of giddiness. 

Back there somewhere before the golden 
year began, we had discovered that we could 
not make a living turning out three or four 
stories a year for the Sarurpay EvENING 
Post. They just didn’t seem to need us. We 
had also learned not to waste energy being 
mad at editors when a piece was rejected, but 
instead to ship it out again to another market 
the same day. 

Thus armed, we were better able to cope 
with the problems of the brink. For instance, 
we hadn’t known until then that a maga- 
zine’s promise to report “within two weeks” 
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refers only to its rejects. Extracting checks 
usually takes longer. 

Even if they buy outright, what the writer 
often gets is a letter saying his piece has been 
accepted, a check has been vouchered, and 
he should get it in two weeks or a month. 
The outright sales are few and far between, 
however, and more than likely, the writer 
will get his article back, accompanied by a 
letter saying the basic idea is good, but un- 
fortunately, it collapsed midway, because of 
one thing or another. Learning to understand 
an editor’s suggestions for revision, and then 
to rewrite in a manner which is satisfying to 
that editor, is one of the bug-bears on the 
brink. 

Suddenly it is apparent that ideas are the 
writer's big commodity, and ideas are crowd- 
ing in at the rate of a thousand or two a day. 
The problem is to decide which ideas are 
salable, to determine where they might sell, 
and to follow through in those areas. 

Like most writers on the brink, we had 
made some impressive sales spasmodically 
over the years, but it exploded on us one 
night between Peter Gunn and Jack Paar 
that all of our early sales had been flukes. 
We had stumbled on some “naturals” which 
couldn’t miss. 

Understanding why those early sales had 
been accepted also opened our eyes to the 
fact that each magazine has its own personal- 
ity which can be studied and absorbed, and 
we wept that there are only four or five thou- 
sand editors around to conquer. 

But to get more specific, we did visit an 
old pro, we did find a bunch of new markets, 
we called a couple of editors long distance 
(but this isn’t such a hot idea until you’ve 
sold a few at that market), we took a few 
tranquilizers, and we had an idea for a novel 
widely rejected. 

The bread-winner of the family didn’t quit 
his job as a newspaper editor, because $1000 
a year makes pretty slim pickin’s for a family 
of six these days. But we’re shooting for 
$3000 to $5000 next year and full-time free- 
lancing within two years, and we’re doing it 
the hard way. 

That brings us to the meat and guts of this 
sermon, because it’s on the brink that the 
truth about this whacked-up writing business 
crowds in on you so fast that you can hardly 
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assimilate it. The main thing that comes into 
focus is the fact that there is only one way to 
success—the hard way. 

We didn’t abandon the children because it 
turns out that they are founts of material for 
story ideas as well as being good models for 
pictures. Besides, we like ’em. It doesn’t even 
hurt their feelings as long as we use a kind 
tone of voice when we say, “Shut up and 
get out of here.” : 

One of the amazing revelations on the brink 
is to get out the Writer's Market and find 
fruitful new markets you’ve been passing 
over for years—such priceless gems of the 
publishing world as the FirrREMEN’s Funp 
Recorp, Tourtst Court JourNAL, and 
Moror. No market is too small for us any- 
more, although naturally we continue to 
lean toward the ones that pay on acceptance. 

The only markets we pass up cold are the 
free-loading no-pay books, and we made an 
exception in that area recently when Texas 
Press MESSENGER wanted to reprint an arti- 
cle we sold (it concerns doctor’s poor public 
relations). There was enough prestige in- 
volved for us to forego the money. 

At this point in our writing career, there is 
no longer any doubt in our minds that writing 
is a compulsion—a compulsion that is fed, 
fanned, and sometimes flames with the ar- 
rival of checks or an assignment from one of 
our query letters. 

Here on the brink there’s no time to com- 
pose great sonnets which probably have no 
market. We now save both our time and the 
editors’ by resorting widely to query letters, 
which we had studiously avoided for years. 
In those days we were writing copy that was 
so good “they'd be nuts to turn it down.” 
Our queries now sometimes sell those same 
nutty editors. 

Hunting for short-cuts is what prompted 
us to visit an old pro. We knew of only two 
in Texas who are in the business full-time— 
Byron Dalrymple of Kerrville and Ruel Mc- 
Daniel of Port Lavaca. Although Byron is a 
good friend and has helped us in the past, his 
specialty of outdoor writing makes him im- 
mune to many of our problems. 

Thus it was that we ended up spending a 
Saturday afternoon with Ruel and his lovely 
wife Gladys (she does all his typing and a 
little writing on her own). Ruel, whose novel 
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Vinegaroon was made into the movie The 
Westerner starring Gary Cooper and Walter 
Brennan, has never become too exalted to 
write for the trade journals and the juveniles. 

This white-haired, 63-year-old, personable 
writer, has been freelancing full-time for the 
past 15 years, earning $1000 a month most 
of the time. He wrote regularly for many 
years prior to that. 

He opened up his books and his heart to this 
pair of writers on the brink, was even com- 
plimentary of the sales we’ve made, and con- 
firmed our worst suspicions. If you still want 
to write, try Ruel’s advice on for size: 

“Just keep about 150 manuscripts in the 
mail all the time and you’ll make about 
$1000 a month.” He then proceeded to apol- 
ogize because he had only 114 in the mail 
at that moment on account of having suf- 
fered a heart attack a few months previous. 
We thought it over for three seconds and 
forgave him. We’d been proud of having 20 
scripts and eight queries out. 

Ruel’s first sale, incidentally, was to the 
Houston Post, and they paid him in stamps. 
He once sold a news item to Druc aNnp 
CueEmIcaL Review for 16 cents. We beamed 
proudly to report that our lowest sale was the 
monstrous sum of $2.50. 

“The important thing is to sell,” Ruel says. 
“I once sold a piece on its sixty-second trip 
out. That was to Front Rank. The funny 
part of it was that while Front RANK was 
considering it, the sixty-first market I’d tried 
wrote me and told me they’d returned it by 
mistake—they wanted to buy it, too!” 

Can the grim facts of the writing business 
as detailed by this veteran thwart the efforts 
of writers on the brink of success, or any 
other writers? Each individual will have to 
answer that himself. 

As for us, this article you’re now reading 
which we'll get in the mail tonight makes 
Manuscript No. 24 out, and we have an 
interview on another story scheduled later 
this evening. Tomorrow we're going out of 
town to a ball game and are determined to 
pick up a story for Service Station MAnN- 
AGEMENT to help offset the cost of the trip. 
While there, we’re going to meet an editor 
we've sold six times and we hope to pin him 
down on six more story ideas we have. If we 
can find anything unusual about our motel 


accommodations, we’re going to sell that. 

Even though we’ve been taking in great 
gulps of knowledge in the past year, the brink 
abounds with blunders, and we have pulled 
some of the biggest boners in the book, the 
most glaring of which was to ire an editor 
over our joint byline. 

He accepted one of our stories with the 
stipulation that it run under a single byline 
and asked which name he should use. We 
gave our permission but asked for an explan- 
ation. His reply: 

“*’,. itis our feeling, and has been for years, 
that most any story can be gotten by one per- 
son. In cases of a BIG STORY, one of great 
significance, etc., maybe we might change 
our policy in that case.” 

In order to comply, we decided to write a 
story so good he’d have to use our joint by- 
line, and we needled him about it again in 
the note accompanying the manuscript. He 
bought the piece, and he weakened but he 
did not relinquish: 

“I wish you’d try to set a byline of the length 
of your two names in 12-pt. caps and make 
it go in a 14-em measure. It just won’t go. A 
two-line byline looks horrible the way we 
generally make up our pages. Why don’t you 
let us settle on Orlan for one piece; then, on 
the next one we accept, give credit to Wini?” 

Gleefully, the male half of this writing team 
got the linotype operator at his newspaper to 
set the joint byline on a 14-em slug in 14-pt. 
bold caps—a bigger type than that used by 
the magazine. We then proceeded to mail 
this sassy piece of metal to the editor, a move 
which the gentleman has never mentioned, 
but it must have had a bearing on our rela- 
tionship. He’s accepted three more articles 
of ours but hasn’t run any except the first 
one. And he pays on publication. We get the 
definite impression that our knuckles are be- 
ing rapped. 

Needless to say, fellas and girls, we have 
since learned that to sell is the thing, and if 
the editor in question is reading this article, 
we hereby give our permission to run those 
pieces under the byline of either Sam or 
Sally Sap. 

One final point. Writing often leads to 
shoddy housekeeping. In fact, we’re going to 
have to close now and go pick up the clean- 
ing woman to help us rake the floors. 
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This year they began arriving early in Janu- 
ary, husband-killing wives and wife-killing 
husbands leading the pack. More gentle souls 
were well represented; teachers with way- 
ward children, fathers devising ways to get 
promoted, grandparents passing to the Great 
Beyond, hoodlums, alcoholics, robots, people 
of various shades of skin color, North and 
South, caught in various stages of racism, and 
the Devil himself ready to accommodate even 
a fat man who would shed a few pounds in 
exchange for his soul. These characters 
streamed into Cincinnati on paper (fortu- 
nately) to meet the call of the country’s larg- 
est story contest, the 1961 Wrirer’s Dicest 
Short Short Story Contest. 

The hastening of death, sometimes in very 
bizarre ways, received the greatest attention. 
One scheming suburbanite wife added fats 
to the diet of her ailing-heart husband, while 
another more rural counterpart, after quietly 
observing her husband spill a bowl of soup, 
simply picked up a handy rifle and shot her 
man in the head. Yet, relief could be had 
with accommodating native girls or the 
antics of wayward goats and cats. 

But there was scant relief from poor writing! 
Complete stories rather than incident-plus- 


Short-short Story 


Contest Winners 


background sketches were few and far be- 
tween. All too often, three-fourths of a manu- 
script was devoted to the thoughts of a char- 
acter and the final fourth to the story action. 
(True, some of the thinking transpired as 
men drove home from mistresses, or women 
sallied forth to buy new hats, but the motion 
of an auto is not necessarily story action.) 

Among the 200 winners are some excellent 
stories worthy of publication. No doubt a few 
possible winners slipped by the six (bloody 
but now bowed) members of the WRITER’S 
Dicest editorial staff—but not many! As 
they used to say in Brooklyn, “Wait ’til next 
year.” (In answer to the frequent requests 
that we publish the winner, WrITER’s DicEst 
admits to out and out cowardice—we fear 
the hundreds of letters arguing the choice 
and the miseries of going through several 
thousand poor imitations next year! ) 

On the bright side (through the bleary eyes 
of a judge), the low quality of writing, lack 
of originality and failure to construct com- 
plete short short stories should encourage 
the serious new writer who takes the trouble 
to learn story writing technique. The grapes 
are not high on the vine. 


FIRST PRIZE Strawberry Sundae Max Hodge 
Pontiac, Michigan 
SECOND PRIZE Nothing But the Best Gordon H. Miller 
Detroit, Michigan 
THIRD PRIZE Lost Face John Krill 
North Lima, Ohio 
FOURTH PRIZE Pastrami Joseph Slotkin 
Upland, California 
FIFTH PRIZE The Little Red Raincoat Maude F. Zimmer 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 
SIXTH PRIZE To Meet The Enemy Lee Winniford 
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SEVENTH PRIZE 


EIGHTH PRIZE 


NINTH PRIZE 


TENTH PRIZE 


A Hero’s Return 


Spun Death 


The Year of the Toadstools 


The Blue Castle 


Shirley P. Thomas 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


S. R. Dowst 
Peekskill, New York 


Alan Hoffman 
Schenectady, New York 


Joann W. Work 
State College, Pennsylvania 











Here’s What They Won 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 CASH 


2nd Prize 


$350.00 CASH 


3rd Prize 


$200.00 CASH 


4th Prize 


New York School of Photography 
Course. A complete correspond- 
ence course covering every major 
photographic field. Will enable 
you to start taking pictures as a 
pro. 


5th Prize 


Three days backstage while a TV 
or Broadway bound play rehearses. 
Travel expenses included. 


6th to 7th Prize 


Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven 
Portable. Finest machine in the 
Remington line. Its I!-inch car- 
riage takes paper sideways. 


+ 





+ 


8th to 9th Prize 


Remington Letter-Riter Deluxe 
Portable, with outstanding tabu- 
lator set and clear device. 


10th to 11th Prize 


Remington Travel-Riter Portable. 
A light-weight machine designed 
for maximum portability. 


12th to 13th Prize 


Remington Premier Portable. Has 
a complete “office machine" 44 
character keyboard. 


14th to 15th Prize 


Remington Rem-Riter Portable. 
Rugged dependability and trim 
as an attache case with 42 charac- 
ter keyboard. 


16th to 24th Prize 


2c a word for each word in your 
story. 


25th to 32nd Prize 


Collaboration and marketing serv- 
ice which includes a rewrite of your 


story (if necessary) from the edi- | 


tors of Writer's Digest. 


+ 33rd to 44th Prize 


Slim-Flight bag. Makes wrinkle- 
free packing a reality. 


45th to 50th Prize 


1'/,¢ a word for each word in your 
story. 


51st to 70th Prize 


A trip down memory lane. 


71st to 100th Prize 


The best of Writer's Digest from 
the past 40 years. 


101st to 149th Prize 


Your personal treasury of story 
and article ideas for each day of 
the year. 


150th to 199th Prize 


Book rack. To keep those reference 
books handy. 


200th Prize 


' A closer look. 











. Vivette Pilloton 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


. Alan Schaffer 


Charlottesville, Va. 


. Virginia Reid 


Newport Beach, Calif. 


. Margaret Shriver 


Dallas, Texas 


. Suzanne Roberts 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


. Linda Cowan 


New Orleans, La. 


. Leland B. DuVall 


Little Rock, Ark. 


18. Flora Hood 
Cherokee, N. C. 
Terry Johnson King 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Jay France 

Pine Plains, N. Y. 
David E. Hone 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Ken Faris 

New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Leona C. Lonergan 
Arlington, Va. 

Faye L. Butcher 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. Zoe Martin 

Berryville, Ark. 

Brenda Byrne 

New Orleans, La. 
Alice Osborne 
Kotzebue, Alaska 
Bonnie B. Kennedy 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Victor Atherton 
Newmarket, Ont., Can. 
Jennie M. Graf 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Mrs. Eva Pedersen 
Parma, Mich. 


26. 
24. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


$1. 
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33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
38. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 





. Joanna Melfi 


Stamford, Conn. 
Frances Goesling 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ronald Collier 
Weatherford, Okla. 
Rick Capp 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Clara Wishner 
Helmuth, N. Y. 
Philip D. Wheaton 


APO, San Francisco, Calif. 


Stanley Gilson 
New York, N. Y. 
Frances V. Bloom 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Glen P. Cutler 
Lomita, Calif. 
Mildred Hoffman 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sr. Maryanna Childs, O.P. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Abby Josephson 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
James E. Kraemer 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Mercedes MacDonald 
Seattle, Wash. 

Anne H. Booth 

New York, N. Y. 
Marie Lydon 
Chicago, IIl. 

Larry Powell 
Savannah, Ga. 
Barbara McMillan Mead 
Evansville, Ind. 
Miriam B. Riley 
Bristol, Pa. 

Benjamin B. Bartlett 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Alyce Ingram 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Paul J. Hannig 
Redwood City, Calif. 
Ronald Macdonell 
New York, N. Y. 
Robert G. Elliott 
West Hollywood, Fla. 
Richard L. Sargent 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Raymond J. Prost 
Chicago, IIl. 

C. E. Carr 

Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Ann May 

St. Charles, Ill. 
Margaret Gower Was 
Tustin, Calif. 
Lawrence Stone 
Fontana, Calif. 

Paula O’Neil 
Missoula, Mont. 
Maxine Elliott Martin 
San Francisco, Calif. 
J. H. McKennon 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 


. C. B. Kendall 
Sunland, Calif. 
Jack J. Moys 
Portland, Ore. 
Donald L. Priebe 
Washington, D.C. 
Dale Harrison 
Caryville, Fla. 
Vivian R. Fleming 
Natoma, Kans. 
John Krill 
North Lima, Ohio 
Amanda Garrison 
Washington, D. C. 
Anita Jones 
El Cajon, Calif. 
Helen Bettesworth 
Flint, Mich. 
Helen Wike 
Canoga Park, Calif. 
LaVona Stillman and 
Lois Remily 
San Jose, Calif. 
Victor J. Banis 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lester C. Libbey 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bette Henderson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ethel Plum 
Alma, Ark. 
Lou Myrtis Vining 
Tampa, Fla. 
Louise Esterer 
Longview, Wash. 
Betts Pritchard 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Bruce Belkin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Helen L. Dunn 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
C. M. Waite 
Greenbush, Mass. 
Mary C. Quinn 
Chicago, IIl. 
Ben L. Satterfield 
San Diego, Calif. 
Peter Lorden 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Marie Travis Irish 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
Marion James 
Aurora, Ill. 
Gwendolyn H. Townsend 
Arlington, Va. 
Mrs. Jean Adams 
West Reading, Pa. 
Cleo Symons 
Lathrup Village, Mich. 
Vivian I. Quenelle 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Lachlan MacDonald 
Claremont, Calif. 
Ephraim Dubovik 
Chicago, III. 


97. 
98. 
99. 


111. 
$f2. 
ars. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


128. 


George Emmett 
Levittown, Pa. 
Charles L. Shaffer 
Havertown, Pa. 
Esther Litten Lipshutz 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Doris Bossi 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 


. Marian C. Mix 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. June M. Benson 


Cedar Grove, N. J. 


. Dorothy Ford 


Centralia, Il. 


. Donna Gilbert Parker 


Topeka, Kans. 


. Ruth K. Sipchen 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


. Isabelle R. Reed 


Geneva, IIl. 


. Mary R. Hopkins 


Huntington Station, N. Y. 


. Frances G. Brown 


Sandpoint, Idaho 


. Cecilie ‘Courtright 


Ridgefield, Conn. 


. Nelle R. Render 


Oak Park, Ill. 
Raymond J. Ross 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Valerie Rraft 

Prospect Heights, Ill. 
Mrs. A. W. Geigley 
Fairfield, Pa. 

Eileen Warren Newkirk 
China Lake, Calif. 
Lorena M. Reed 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
George D. Brown 
Macon, Ga. 

Kay Flaherty 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Marguerite Gay Adams 
Media, Pa. 

Gary Dean Bouck 
Missoula, Mont. 

Ruth Elliott 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lillian N. L. Crowley 
Fall River, Mass. 

Neil Shephard 

Ogden, Utah 

Edward and Edith De Lope 
Union City, Calif. 

Tee Quinn 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert P. Toombs 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Barbara Holland 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harold S. Modlin 
New Palestine, Ind. 

E. C. Larson 

Manton, Mich. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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... the only way to get more books 





read, is to 


make them available.”—Douglas Black 


Are “made” books the wave of the future? 
Are more and more books going to be inspired 
by office brainstorming sessions rather than 
by an individual writer’s attitudes, philosophy 
and emotions? There is no denying the fact 
that the trend now is toward more and more 
“made” books, or as Time Magazine has 
called them, “non-books.” 

However, the world cannot long endure 
without the creative writer. As more and 
more books are read, more and more indi- 
vidual creative projects will be undertaken 
too, and there will always be publishers to 
publish them. In fact there are so many new 
publishers of all kinds cropping up almost 
every day, that opportunities for publication 
are constantly multiplying. 





Chairman of the Board 
Doubleday 


There is no immortality like the immortality 
of a good book. Margaret Mitchell, author of 
Gone With The Wind, is dead. So is Sidney 
Howard who adapted the book for the 
movies, and Victor Fleming who directed 
the picture. So are the stars Clark Gable, 
Leslie Howard, Ward Bond, Hattie 
McDaniel, Ona Munson and Laura Hope 
Crews. But the story lives on since it was first 
released 22 years ago, the movie has been 
shown continuously somewhere in the world, 
and has earned more than $125 million. The 
book has sold more than 10 million copies, 
and there are spurts in sales each time the 
movie is reissued. Both promise to go on 
forever. 

So write that novel. 





Random House has acquired ownership of 
Pantheon Books, Inc., through an exchange 
of stock similar to the plan followed last year 
in the acquisition of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
and the L. W. Singer Company. “The acqui- 
sition of Pantheon,” said Bennett Cerf, Presi- 
dent of Random House, “will add strength 
and distinction to the Random House group.” 

Kyrill Schabert will continue as President 
of Pantheon, and its entire staff will be re- 
tained to publish books under its own im- 
print. Mr. Schabert will become a member 
of the Random House Board of Directors. 
Pantheon has published Doctor Zhivago by 
Boris Pasternak, Born Free‘by Joy Adamson, 
The Leopard by Guiseppe di Lampedusa, 
and it has an excellent juvenile list. 

Pantheon Books, Inc., is at 333 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York City 14. The managing edi- 
tor is Gerald Gross, the juvenile editor is 
Mrs. Mary Cosgrave. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Company is 
going into the paperbook book business to 
the tune of some 500 titles a year! Leonard 
Shatzkin who was formerly director of the 
Doubleday paperback division is now with 
Crowell-Collier to develop plans for this 
enormous project. Mr. Shatzkin is a man of 
many talents. During World War II he was a 
physical chemist associated with the Manhat- 
tan project which developed the a-bomb. 

The executive editor of this paperback divi- 
sion is Richard Cecil, and the senior editors 
so far appointed are Bruno Fischer, Robin 
Myers, Jerry Ozer and Bram Cavin. More 
will be announced later. These will be paper- 
backs selling for 95¢, $1.50, and $3.95, with 
most of them scheduled for the lower-price 
brackets. In the beginning, more reprints will 
be published, but the balance will gradually 
swing to a predominance of originals. 

Right now, no original fiction please, except 
for the juvenile department which is inter- 
ested in all kinds of books for children of all 
ages. No technical monographs or books of 
interest only to specialists. However, schol- 
arly books of broad general appeal such as 
history, biography, art, literature, science for 
the layman, music, etc., are a good possibility. 
Cookbooks, how-to books, and other stand- 
bys of this type will be considered. In each 
case, the author must be an authority on the 
subject. 
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Please do not send completed manuscripts, 
Mr. Cecil asks you to submit an outline with 
a few sample chapters. 

The address is 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. 


More Brand New Markets 


Paperback Library, Inc., of 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City 36, is issuing a new 
line of paperback books to sell at 35¢, 50¢ 
and 75¢, to be called respectively Bronze, 
Silver and Gold editions. The firm consists of 
Morris S. Latzen, president of Sterling 
Group, Inc., and Hy Steirman, president and 
publisher of BLUEBOoK Macazine. 

These will be both reprints and originals, 
Here is a sampling of the kind of original 
books this firm will do: Boarding House 
Blues by James T. Farrell; Billy Graham by 
Glenn Damiels; Frankie—The Life and 
Loves of Frank Sinatra by Don Dwiggins. 

No manuscripts please. Just a query. This 
firm is not yet ready to cope with the ava- 
lanche of mss. a mention here is apt to bring. 

Another new paperback market is Lancer 
Books, Inc., 26 West 47th Street, New York 
City 36. The publishers are Irwin Stein and 
Walter Zacharius. The executive editor is 
Jack Hoffman. 

Here too, because the staff is still limited, 
please do not send in completed manuscripts 
unless you are a writer of established reputa- 
tion. Otherwise a full query is apt to do you 
much more good. 

Both reprints and originals will be put out. 
No westerns, no children’s books, except in 
the way of non-fiction for teenagers. Exciting 
books of mystery and suspense, yes. Also gen- 
eral novels. 

Here’s a new hard-cover book publishing 
house—Fountainhead Publishers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The president is 
Henry Schindall. 

At this time the list will consist of adult non- 
fiction only. Any subject which is of broad 
general interest could be a good possibility. 
At this office no objection was raised to com- 
pleted manuscripts, but a full query is apt to 
bring you a more prompt response. 

If you’re a writer of scientific and technical 
books, there’s a new market for you too— 
Gordon and Breach, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
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The Ids—by Robin 








“TI am firm in my convictions.” 





York City 11. Martin Gordon was editor-in- 
chief and a director of Plenum Press, Robert 
Breach worked as an engineer and later as 
editor and executive vice president of Con- 
sultants Bureau. 

The list is a special one, dealing largely in 
the following subjects: monographs and ad- 
vanced research scientific books; translations 
of significant books and monographs from 
the Russian, Chinese, German and French, 
and translations of Russian scientific journals. 

You would do well to query here, and set 


forth your qualifications in your particular 
field. 


Meredith Press is the new unit organized to 
consolidate Meredith Publishing Company, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, and Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce (see “New York Market Letter,” 
June, 1961). 


Mr. Jack Barlass, vice-president of Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, is director of 
Meredith Press, and Charles H. Duell, presi- 
dent of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, is manager of 
the general trade publishing department. The 
editors responsible for the trade book division 
are Mr. C. A. Pearce, vice-president of Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, and Theodore Purdy, for- 


merly editor-in-chief of Appleton’s trade 
book department. 

The New York office of Meredith Publish- 
ing Company is at 750 Third Avenue, New 
York City 17. 


Magazines Are Expanding Too 


To symbolize the growing importance of 
magazine publication, Eastern News Dis- 
tributors, Inc., are opening a center for spe- 
cialized periodicals to be called the Maga- 
zine Center of New York. 

Provisions will be made to display all kinds 
of specialized journals and periodicals of the 
English-speaking world. Subscription service 
will be available as well as opportunities to 
buy single copies. In the four-story air-condi- 
tioned building at 255 Seventh Avenue, po- 
tential readers may browse and study all 
kinds of scientific, business, cultural, and 
other publications. 

FLASH! Ben Hibbs, editor of the Sarur- 
DAY EvENING Post since 1942, is resigning at 
the end of this year. He will continue in an 
executive position, but the post of editor-in- 
chief will be filled by Robert Fuoss. All kinds 
of plans are being made to modernize and 
brighten the Post. I have an appointment 
for an interview with Mr. Fuoss, so you may 
expect a detailed report next month. 

Bill Manners became so homesick for New 
York that he resigned as editor of ALFRED 
Hrrcucock’s Mystery Macazine (the ad- 
dress is 2441 Beach Court, Riviera Beach, 
Florida). 

The new editor is Mrs. Liza Belknap, who 
would welcome well plotted, strongly char- 
acterized stories with the Hitchcock touch of 
the understatement and the ironic twist. 
Humor is fine. Lengths anywhere from 1000 
to 10,000 words. Reports within two weeks 
and payment between 3¢ and 6¢ a word. As 
you know, stories which appear in this maga- 
zine have a good chance at the Alfred Hitch- 
cock TV program. Right now the superna- 
tural, “thriller” type of story seems to be in 
the ascendant. 

Science races ahead to make realities of 
science-fiction writers’ dreams, but if you can 
keep one step ahead, Fantastic Stories 
and AMaAzING SToRIES are two market possi- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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of Pantheon, and its entire staff will be re- 
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print. Mr. Schabert will become a member 
of the Random House Board of Directors. 
Pantheon has published Doctor Zhivago by 
Boris Pasternak, Born Free*by Joy Adamson, 
The Leopard by Guiseppe di Lampedusa, 
and it has an excellent juvenile list. 

Pantheon Books, Inc., is at 333 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York City 14. The managing edi- 
tor is Gerald Gross, the juvenile editor is 
Mrs. Mary Cosgrave. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Company is 
going into the paperbook book business to 
the tune of some 500 titles a year! Leonard 
Shatzkin who was formerly director of the 
Doubleday paperback division is now with 
Crowell-Collier to develop plans for this 
enormous project. Mr. Shatzkin is a man of 
many talents. During World War II he was a 
physical chemist associated with the Manhat- 
tan project which developed the a-bomb. 
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Please do not send completed manuscripts, 
Mr. Cecil asks you to submit an outline with 
a few sample chapters. 

The address is 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. 


More Brand New Markets 


Paperback Library, Inc., of 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City 36, is issuing a new 
line of paperback books to sell at 35¢, 50¢ 
and 75¢, to be called respectively Bronze, 
Silver and Gold editions. The firm consists of 
Morris S. Latzen, president of Sterling 
Group, Inc., and Hy Steirman, president and 
publisher of BLuEBOOoK MacazineE. 

These will be both reprints and originals. 
Here is a sampling of the kind of original 
books this firm will do: Boarding House 
Blues by James T. Farrell; Billy Graham by 
Glenn Damiels; Frankie—The Life and 
Loves of Frank Sinatra by Don Dwiggins. 

No manuscripts please. Just a query. This 
firm is not yet ready to cope with the ava- 
lanche of mss. a mention here is apt to bring. 

Another new paperback market is Lancer 
Books, Inc., 26 West 47th Street, New York 
City 36. The publishers are Irwin Stein and 
Walter Zacharius. The executive editor is 
Jack Hoffman. 

Here too, because the staff is still limited, 
please do not send in completed manuscripts 
unless you are a writer of established reputa- 
tion. Otherwise a full query is apt to do you 
much more good. 

Both reprints and originals will be put out. 
No westerns, no children’s books, except in 
the way of non-fiction for teenagers. Exciting 
books of mystery and suspense, yes. Also gen- 
eral novels. 

Here’s a new hard-cover book publishing 
house—Fountainhead Publishers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The president is 
Henry Schindall. 

At this time the list will consist of adult non- 
fiction only. Any subject which is of broad 
general interest could be a good possibility. 
At this office no objection was raised to com- 
pleted manuscripts, but a full query is apt to 
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York City 11. Martin Gordon was editor-in- 
chief and a director of Plenum Press, Robert 
Breach worked as an engineer and later as 
editor and executive vice president of Con- 
sultants Bureau. 


The list is a special one, dealing largely in 
the following subjects: monographs and ad- 
vanced research scientific books; translations 
of significant books and monographs from 
the Russian, Chinese, German and French, 
and translations of Russian scientific journals. 

You would do well to query here, and set 
forth your qualifications in your particular 
field. 


Meredith Press is the new unit organized to 
consolidate Meredith Publishing Company, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, and Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce (see “New York Market Letter,” 
June, 1961). 


Mr. Jack Barlass, vice-president of Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, is director of 
Meredith Press, and Charles H. Duell, presi- 
dent of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, is manager of 
the general trade publishing department. The 
editors responsible for the trade book division 
are Mr. C. A. Pearce, vice-president of Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, and Theodore Purdy, for- 


merly editor-in-chief of Appleton’s trade 
book department. 

The New York office of Meredith Publish- 
ing Company is at 750 Third Avenue, New 
York City 17. 


Magazines Are Expanding Too 


To symbolize the growing importance of 
magazine publication, Eastern News Dis- 
tributors, Inc., are opening a center for spe- 
cialized periodicals to be called the Maga- 
zine Center of New York. 

Provisions will be made to display all kinds 
of specialized journals and periodicals of the 
English-speaking world. Subscription service 
will be available as well as opportunities to 
buy single copies. In the four-story air-condi- 
tioned building at 255 Seventh Avenue, po- 
tential readers may browse and study all 
kinds of scientific, business, cultural, and 
other publications. 

FLASH! Ben Hibbs, editor of the Sarur- 
pay EvENING Post since 1942, is resigning at 
the end of this year. He will continue in an 
executive position, but the post of editor-in- 
chief will be filled by Robert Fuoss. All kinds 
of plans are being made to modernize and 
brighten the Post. I have an appointment 
for an interview with Mr. Fuoss, so you may 
expect a detailed report next month. 

Bill Manners became so homesick for New 
York that he resigned as editor of ALFRED 
Hrrcucock’s Mystery MacazIn_ (the ad- 
dress is 2441 Beach Court, Riviera Beach, 
Florida) . 

The new editor is Mrs. Liza Belknap, who 
would welcome well plotted, strongly char- 


" acterized stories with the Hitchcock touch of 


the understatement and the ironic twist. 
Humor is fine. Lengths anywhere from 1000 
to 10,000 words. Reports within two weeks 
and payment between 3¢ and 6¢ a word. As 
you know, stories which appear in this maga- 
zine have a good chance at the Alfred Hitch- 
cock TV program. Right now the superna- 
tural, “thriller” type of story seems to be in 
the ascendant. 

Science races ahead to make realities of 
science-fiction writers’ dreams, but if you can 
keep one step ahead, Fantastic Srories 
and AmaziNG STorIES are two market possi- 
(Continued on page 77) 













One of the most frequently voiced laments 
of the unpublished writer is: “Oh, if only I 
had someone to tell me what’s wrong with 
this story!” 

If those words have a familiar ring to you 
(and chances are they have) then you’re 
missing a bet. You see, ever since you began 
writing you’ve had just such a critic available 
at a moment’s notice. 

That critic is you! 

By all means, it’s hard work to construc- 
tively criticize your own work, but contrary 
to an impression that seems altogether too 
prevalent among new writers, it isn’t impos- 
sible. It’s unlikely there’s a selling writer 
anywhere who doesn’t regularly tear his un- 
sold brainchildren limb from limb in an at- 
tempt to discover why they won’t sell. In 
most cases the cause is quickly spotted and 
rectified and the manuscript sold. It doesn’t 
always have to happen to someone else, 
either. 

True, you—as a writer, even if unsold—are 
often too close to your own story to detect its 
defects, at least while you’re writing it or 
shortly thereafter. But by the time you’ve put 
the piece out of mind as much as possible for 
several weeks or so (during which time it’s 
been bounding from one weary editor to an- 
other) you’ll be surprised at the startling 
clarity with which you can detect the errors. 
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Checklist For 


Unsalable Stories 


By Allan W. Eckert 


All this, of course, provided you go back 
and read what you’ve written. Unfortu- 
nately too many would-be writers, after 
having written the story, never carefully read 
it again and handle it only long enough to 
take it from one envelope and dump it into 
another. 

It’s treading on tricky ground to set up un- 
bending rules for fiction writing, but let’s 
face it—there are certain fundamental rights 
and wrongs in creative writing and unless 
you at least know what they are, you’re going 
to have a tough time selling what you write. 
There are cases where these principles have 
been ignored by established writers, but these 
have been cases where the writer knew quite 
well what he was doing and was skillful 
enough to put it across anyway. It’s the old 
story of learning to walk before joining a 
race. 

Of the wide variety of wrongs which ap- 
pear in many rejected stories, 25 stand out as 
the most frequently committed. Some are so 
grave that by themselves they can precipitate 
the peremptory rejection of the story. Others 
merely indicate an ignorance of fundamental 
writing techniques and lack of clear thinking. 

If you have a story that has been kicking 
around for altogether too long, check it 
against these 25 points and you may find that 
you have been guilty of committing any- 








where from one to a dozen or more of them. 
Using this checklist as a guide may not neces- 
sarily guarantee sale of the manuscript, but 
there is no doubt it will help toward that end. 

First, however, a warning: it is all too easy 
to gloss over one’s own errors or to make 
justification for them in our own minds. As 
far as humanly possible, you must check your 
manuscript against this list with a cold, ana- 
lytical eye, being—above all—steadfastly 
honest with yourself. 

1. Have you started in the right place? 

Where to begin your story is not always easy 
to determine. A good way to test whether the 
lead you’ve chosen is best is to skip to the 
second, third or other high points in the piece 
and mentally formulate the action there as 
the lead. You’ll be surprised at how often 
you've buried the best lead in the body of 
the story. 

2. Is your beginning too slow? 

Have you reached out and _ irrevocably 
snagged the reader with your first few lines 
or at least within the first couple of para- 
graphs? Retype your first 50 words on a 
clean sheet of paper and tomorrow glance at 
them swifty, as a reader paging through a 
magazine will do. If the words don’t grip you 
and make you just a wee bit sorry there’s not 
more there, better change it pronto. Probably 
more potential readers are lost in the first 50 
words than at any other point in the narra- 
tive. 

3. Have you established mood? 

By the end of the first page a definite mood 
should have been created. This mood may 
change as the story progresses and often it 
does, but some type of mood must be there. 
It may be happiness or horror, suspense or 
expectation or any of a dozen others, but it 
should be there. By the time you finish read- 
ing the first page do you feel yourself slip- 
ping into the mood? If not, back to the letter- 
machine, friend! 

4. Have you been careful with flashbacks? 

Does your story constantly jump back- 
wards? This is tricky writing even for the pro, 
so be careful. A jarring flashback or an 
equally abrupt return to the present can 
lose your reader’s interest quickly. I believe 
one of the most magnificent examples of 
flashback I’ve ever encountered occurs in 
Allen Drury’s outstanding novel, Advise and 


Consent. The flashback begins on page 148 
while U.S. Senator Seabright Cooley walks 
down a Senate corridor to a meeting. 
Smoothly it draws the reader back to Cooley’s 
youth and entire career and in one paragraph 
on page 161 returns to the present so adroitly 
that one must actually stop and search care- 
fully to find the transition. But in your 
writing, unless you’ve really mastered the 
technique, forget the flashback as much as 
possible and permit the story to move for- 
ward from the start to the finish. 

5. Have you written about something you 
know? 

That doesn’t mean you have to start chew- 
ing hemp or betelnut or rip off your scuba 
mask at 80 feet under the surface to actually 
experience it first. But there are reference 
books which lucidly describe nearly anything 
you can imagine, so don’t be lazy and just 
make a wild stab at what it’s like. You may 
be able to fool some people, but just a few 
ill-chosen words can destroy a whole story for 
many people. Years ago I wrote a story about 
the Everglades which sounded pretty good 
and I felt somewhat cocky when a reader 
asked how long I'd lived in Florida and I 
modestly explained I’d never been there. 
My bubble of pride was quickly pricked, 
however, when a man who had lived there 
pointed out to me that a central item in the 
piece—a large sycamore tree—did not grow 
in Florida. So know of what you write. 

6. Have you dated your story? 

Unless you were writing a period piece, I’m 
sure you wouldn’t use dialogue (or even 
worse, straight body copy) incorporating the 
slang or period terms of a bygone era. Yet, 
this is a common failing in many modern 
manuscripts. Also watch how you mention 
prices, styles and other factors which, as 
we’re often reminded, are “subject to change 
without notice.” 

7. Have you included unnecessary action? 

If what your characters are seeing or doing 
or saying is not relevant to the story, you’d 
better delete it. There are few things more 
irritating to the reader than being left with 
a hatful of loose ends that lead nowhere as he 
sloshes through your masterpiece. 

8. Have you been redundant? 

Watch out for little traps like “He met her 

at 8 p.m. that evening” or “She was crying. 
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Tears streamed liberally from her eyes.” I 
have yet to see 8 a.m. in the evening and un- 
less she’s peeling a big onion, those tears 
streaming from her eyes must mean she’s 
crying. And redundancy does not always 
occur in the same line or paragraph. Watch 
for it from one paragraph to the next and 
page to page. In some cases redundancy may 
be used as a device for emphasis or mood, 
but it should always be used with great care. 
9. Have you included unnecessary char- 
acters? 

This might seem like a foolish question, but 
it is amazing how frequently characters will 
appear in stories without purpose or need, 
serving only to confuse the reader. Go back 
through your story and review every char- 
acter, one at a time, completely through the 
tale. Before you’re finished you may be sur- 
prised to find that a character or two you be- 
lieved could not be done without are really 
only so much dross. 

10. Have you kept your characters in char- 
acter? 

Many a story loses its salability when one or 
more of the characters, portrayed through- 
out the story with a distinct personality, sud- 
denly undergoes a complete shift in character 
traits in order to reach a specific conclusion. 
Until you become proficient in fiction tech- 
niques, steer clear of situations like this which 
demand an unusually deft touch. 

11. Have you overworked a word or phrase? 

Even old pros occasionally find themselves 
using a particular word or phrase to such an 
extent that a conscious effort must be made 
to control it. Certainly, many words must be 
used frequently in a story, but for others, 
once is sufficient. If you’ve located a word or 
phrase in your manuscript that appears too 
often, read and digest some relevant passages 
from your thesaurus. 

12. Is your dialogue stilted? 

If you haven’t made it a practice, upon 
completion of the first draft of your story, to 
read all dialogue as you have indicated it is 
to be spoken, make it a point to start doing 
so now. Mentally formed conversation fre- 
quently is a far cry from the way it would 
have been presented in spoken conversation. 
When you have read one passage of dialogue 
aloud (knowing of course what is coming 
next) attempt to speak it out naturally with- 
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out reading. You'll frequently find it coming 
far more naturally than if you keep to the 
tight limits of your first draft conversation. 
13. Are your facts accurate? 

Have you described the moon as a planet? 
(it’s a satellite) ; a Civil War soldier playing 
a piece on his harmonica that wasn’t written 
until half a century later; an 1820 frontiers- 
man using a revolver when it wasn’t invented 
until 1835? Most people won’t know it’s a 
mistake any more than you do, but for those 
who see it, the story is ruined . . . and editors 
have amazingly sharp eyes! It only takes a 
few moments to check facts, so why not make 
a concerted effort to be right? Don’t guess. 
14. Have you destroyed your scene or mood? 

When hero Bill Jones is stumbling down a 
treacherous mountain trail, his broken arm 
creating waves of pain before bloodshot eyes, 
he’s not paying any attention to the aromatic 
blue lupines growing nearby on the desert 
floor ... and neither should you. When Sally, 
after breathless anticipation, finally sees track 
star Tom Brown approaching to ask her to 
dance, she doesn’t shove a chunk of bubble- 
gum into her mouth. . . and you shouldn’t do 
it for her. Watch how you bring extraneous 
matters into your story, particularly during 
climactic moments. 

15. Have you been trite or “cute”? 

If her hair is the color of ripe wheat and 
her eyes like limpid pools and a body like 
Venus de Milo and she coyly coos “I’ve never 
felt like this before,” it’s a sure bet that the 
editor has and that feeling is pure nausea. 
Result: rejection. If you describe an excava- 
tion as deep as a well with a hole in the bot- 
tom or a fat man in a small chair as being as 
comfortable as an elephant in a hammock or 
someone who has just finished a meal as be- 
ing as full as a mosquito at a nudist conven- 
tion, you’re in trouble. Cuteness and triteness 
are easy traps to avoid, but they’re equally 
easy to fall into, so be on guard. 

16. Has your action been consistent? 

If everything you’ve said, all the way 
through, has flowed smoothly and naturally 
then you’re in good shape, but if you have 
unrelated side discussions or descriptions, if 
your protagonist does not pursue his course 
in a reasonably acceptable and understand- 
able manner, then you’re hurting your 
chances. 
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“Just pretend I’m your muse.” 


17. Have you said something that means 
something ? 

It may be a light romance or a deep mystery 
or a sharp intrigue, but when you’ve finished 
reading it, have you really said anything? 
Have you put across a message or a moral? 
In other words, has there been a reason for 
your story to be read? If it’s a story the reader 
won’t remember 10 minutes after he’s finished 
it (if he does), it'll be the one the editor 
won’t remember 10 seconds after he dumps 
it into his rejection basket. 

18. Is your story logical? 

Even the wildest science fiction premise, 
when once established, must follow logical 
steps. The same holds true for any other story. 
In most cases, when you depart from logic in 
a train of events, few readers and even fewer 
editors can overcome the trauma it creates. 
In rereading what you’ve written, always 
keep the question in mind, “Does this action 
follow a logical course of events?” 

19. Has your protagonist solved his own 
problems? 


Don’t depend on earthquakes, lightning, 
plague, train or auto wrecks or any other 
type of natural distaster or “act of God” to 
solve your hero’s problem. Nor should it be 
resolved by any man-made disaster unless the 
hero has been instrumental in its develop- 
ment. If your protagonist hasn’t overcome 
some obstacle through his own efforts, (and 
not those of someone else) , if he hasn’t solved 
his problems in a reasonable, logical way, 
then your story is left hanging or falls flat. 
20. Is it a story or an essay? 

It may come as a surprise, but some would- 
be writers don’t know the difference. Each 
has its place, but don’t try to pass one off as 
the other. A short story is more than a mood 
or a description. It is a series of events tran- 
spiring which create a situation necessitating 
a distinct solution. Remember, each facet of 
a short story must, of necessity, be a part of 
the all-encompassing plot. Whereas, an essay 
is, according to Mr. Webster, “a literary 
composition, analytical or interpretive in na- 
(Continued on page 76) 
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One day in late spring, I was rummaging 
through the mail at my desk in an insurance 
office in Philadelphia when the phone rang. 
It was my wife. 

“Your New York agent just called,” she 
said. “You are to go over to New York right 
away to sign contracts. The agent has sold 
your play, Mr. Wendigo, to NBC-TV.” 

I slowly lowered the telephone and looked 
out the window at the dirty brick building 
across the street. I was shocked. I had never 
set out to be a playwright. I was an insurance 
man. 

To be sure, in the ’30s I had ground out a 
lot of pulp stuff to relieve the depression era. 
Surprisingly, some of it sold, but most of it 
didn’t and was left to accumulate in dusty 
files in the attic. 

Once, in 1938, I had the idea of writing The 
Great American Novel. So I wrote it, but it 
didn’t sell. I spent the next few years writ- 
ing two more fat novels, neither much 
“greater” than the first; neither of which 
sold. 

At the arrival of the Second World War, in 
which I was drafted, I had accumulated 
three unpublished novels, scores of short 
stories—some published, most not—and a 
dozen poems and articles. I stuffed them all 
into a big box in the attic, forgot about them 
and went off to war. 

A little after I returned, television was be- 
ginning to come into the national living 
room, but I was not interested in writing for 
this medium since I knew that I knew what 
I knew about television . . . was nothing. 

Then one Christmas, my son gave me a col- 
lection of the world’s best plays. As I read 
through them, I suddenly came upon one 
that set me thinking: John Steinbeck’s Mice 
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TV Playwriting—It’s 


Easier Than You Think 


By Charles R. Allen 





and Men, a play that had first been a novel. 
I was seized with the idea of possibly turning 
one of my unsuccessful novels into a success- 
ful play. 

Dashing up to the attic, I rummaged 
through all the old knickers, knee-length 
socks and back issues of CoL.ier’s until I 
found the box: It was still there! I pulled out 
one of the raggedy, dusty novels: The Lonely 
—a nothing title if I ever heard one. But as I 
ruffled through the pages, I thought it might 
make a television play. 

Although I had never been particularly in- 
terested in drama, I began to frequent the 
theater. I even joined a local Little Theater 
group and tried my hand at acting and back 
stage work. At no cost and in my part-time, 
I began to get the feel of the theater. 

Soaked in this atmosphere, I finally said to 
myself: “Why don’t you write a play? Why 
don’t you?” A ream of paper was the only 
gamble. 

Once the idea gripped me, I could not let 
it go. I knew I had to learn more about tele- 
vision, but at that time, there were few for- 
mal courses or books on TV playwriting, so I 
did the next best thing: I found a collection 
of television plays by a guy called Chayevsky 
and used them as a guide for form—not con- 
tent, mind you, but form. I tore them apart 
technically to see what made them click, to 
see what made them good drama. 

When I had finished my study, I started to 
write The Lonely into a three-act one-hour 
television drama. After two weeks, I ended 
up with a play called Surplus—also, I 
thought, a nothing title, but I never was 
much on titles—look what Pasternak did 
with Dr. Zhivago. You can’t even pronounce 
it. 

















Surplus was drawn from my first experience 
with the Army, from 1929-1932 in Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii. It was the story of old men 
in the army—the unwanted, unneeded, sur- 
plus. I had modernized it and stuck it in the 
Second World War, with which I also had 
some experience. 

But before I had the chance to send the 
play to television, it was snapped up by the 
Little Theater organization to which I be- 
longed, and produced and reproduced sev- 
eral times in the Philadelphia area. 

Later, when I finally got the play back, I 
had about 46 dog-earred mimeographed 
copies of it. I sent one of these to an agent in 
New York and forgot about it. It was a good 
thing I did, for I never heard about the play 
again. But it had been a local success, it had 
given me my first taste of blood, and, more 
important, it had taught me a few of the 
ropes of drama. 

Ignoring the wandering Surplus, I yanked 
another novel out of my Pandora’s box— 
Mr. Wendigo, which was another nothing 
title . . . so I decided to keep it. 

The Wendigo is the spirit of the woods. Mr. 
Wendigo was the story of a man from the city 
who comes to the woods for a summer vaca- 
tion with his family. Under the influence of 
the Wendigo, he makes a last stand against 
the mediocrity, conformity and degradation 
of his life. 

I sent the play to the same agent at Colum- 
bus Circle, New York. Two weeks later, I 
got the call from my wife as I was rummaging 
through the papers on my desk. 

NBC not only liked the play, they liked my 
nothing title and decided to keep it. In June 
of 1957, amidst soap commercials, the play 
was produced on NBC-TV’s MatINngEE THE- 
ATER, I did not make as much out of it as 
Chayevsky might, and it might have been a 
little degrading to the meat of the play that 
it was sandwiched between the bread of ad- 
vertising, but they provided such a nice 
spread: $500 for two weeks of part-time 
work. 

How did I go about it? All I know is what 
worked for me, plus the fact that having an 
attic full of novels is not necessary. It is 
merely an aid. This is it: 

1. Don’t worry too much about the format. 


This is not to say that the format is not im- 
portant; it is. But the television format, which 
is decidedly different than stage format, can 
be easily learned from any one of a number 
of good books on the subject. Instead— 

2. Study successful plays, not just television 
plays, but plays in the live theater. Study as 
many as you can get, particularly modern 
plays. Develop a feeling for what is drama. 
This is more important than any form or 
formula that you can learn. 

3. Join a Little Theater group of some sort 
and do as many jobs as you can. Find out 
what can be done on the stage, and how. 
Then forget all about it and find out what 
can be done on a television stage—usually 
much, much more. 

4. If you can, get a good agent. I have no 
recommendations on this. The only way I 
did it was write to 25 that I thought were 
reputable until I found one that would take 
me on, 

5. Rough-draft each act, making an out- 
line of each scene. Don’t make the outline so 
detailed, however, that you are shackled by 
it; just make it specific enough so that you 
don’t wander too far off the main path. After 
you have the outline, study it for dramatic 
content, see if it “builds”— throughout each 
act and toward the end. Then, when you are 
satisfied with it, polish it off. 

6. More important, before you begin the 
play, make a character study of each major 
character in the play for your own files, a 
study so complete that you understand the 
character thoroughly. I learned only through 
experience that writing for television is not 
the same as writing for the pulp market of 
the 30s—television demands more depth. 

7. Remember that television is a visual, an 
action medium. Don’t hamper yourself to 
one set, to one angle. Move your actors 
around. 

8. Let your people speak naturally; let your 
plot develop naturally, but DON’T stray 
from your story line. You only have an hour. 

9. Don’t worry about detailed descriptions 
of sets and costumes. They have people for 
that. 

10. Finally, getting the idea is your prob- 
lem. However, if you have any novels filling 
up boxes in the attic, get them down! Or at 
least send them to me—I’ve only got one left. 
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Women’s Magazines 


THE AMERICAN BABY, 180 Riverside Dr., 
New York 24, N.Y. Beulah France, R. N., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. No fic- 
tion, poetry or photos. 

Non-fiction : Uses interesting articles dealing with 
care of babies before birth until the end of the first 
year. Every issue carries an article by a licensed 
physician specializing in obstetrics or pediatrics. 
Physicians are paid upon acceptance and may re- 
quest as many free copies carrying their article as 
they can use. Biographical sketches of doctor- 
authors are used with articles when doctor desires 
this type of recognition. Uses articles up to 1,000 
words. Reports promptly. Pays |¥ac a word on 
publication. 

Fillers: Uses helpful hints, self-tests, quizzes (right 
or wrong type), all suitable for new or expectant 
parents only. Not over 1,000 words. Pays Yac a 
word. Buys first rights and reports within a week. 
Queries not necessary. 


BABY TALK, 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Deidre Carr, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy ; $4.00 a year. No fiction. 

Non-fiction : Uses articles appealing to parents of 
babies or parents during prenatal period, up to 
about 1,500 words. Reports within the month. 
Pays 2c a word; more if expert on subject dis- 
cussed, within 30 days after acceptance. 

Photos : Uses photos featured with articles. 

Fillers: Uses poetry. 


CAREER MODEL, Lee Cusack, Publisher, Liver- 
pool, N. Y. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $5 for 
12 issues; $3 for six issues. No fiction or poetry. 
Non-fiction : Wants to see 250 to 1,000 word arti- 
cles accompanied by at least one photo. Interested 
in individual model success stories, opportunities 
for part-time models; beauty contests, etc. Readers 
expect to find out how and what goes on. Pays Ic 
per word on publication. 

Cartoons : Pays $3 per cartoon, on publication. 
Photos: Informal shots are preferred. Pays $3 to 
$10 per pix. 


EVERYWOMAN’S FAMILY CIRCLE MAGA- 
ZINE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. Robert 
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M. Jones, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. 
Seldom uses fillers. 

Non-fiction : Subjects may be home, children, hu- 
mor, health, fashion, and garden. Most depart- 
mental features are staff written. Contributions 
welcomed but advance query is advised to deter- 
mine suitability of subject. Pays $300 and up for 
material accepteed. 

Fiction : Maxine Lewis is Fiction Editor. Uses top 
quality short stories of 3,000 words that appeal to 
the home-oriented woman. Payment varies with 
value of material, on acceptance. Buys first U.S. 
Serial Rights and reports in one to two weeks. 
Cartoons : Cartoons should deal with recognizable 
family situations and should be for one column 
wide use. Pays $25 per cartoon, on acceptance, 
and reports within ten days. Buys first rights and 
these are retained until cartoon has been used in 
all editions. Harold O. Warren, Jr., Managing 
Editor, looks at cartoons. 


GLAMOUR, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Kathleen Casey, Editor; Mary Ellen Barrett, 
Literary Editor. Does not wish to receive free 
lance material. “My best advice to the free lance 
writer who wants to take a chance on us is read 
the magazine first to see what we like—and don’t 
send in any travel, beauty, homemaking, fashion 
or health articles because those are staff written.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 959 Eighth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. Wade H. Nichols, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
Non-Fiction: Should have warm human quality 
and be of female interest. Articles run from 1,000 
to 10,000 words. Should deal with current topics; 
subjects of broad social implications, those that 
have identification for the reader. Pays excellent 
rates. 

Fiction: Manon Tingue is Fiction editor. Wants 
short stories of about 4,000 words, but will oc- 
casionally use longer stories. Also novels and novel- 
ettes. Wants fiction of the highest caliber and the 
writing must be superior. Stories should appeal 
and apply directly to the reader’s own personal 
problems, interests, fears, and aspirations. Buys 
North American Periodical rights, on acceptance, 
and reports within a week. 

Cartoons: Wants cartoons for women, pays $100 
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WHAT | DO FOR 
BOOK WRITERS 


And How We Start 


HEN THIS AD appears, many of 
“(@) you will write and ask: “Exactly, 
what service do you offer? What 

would you do with my manuscript, how 
much would it cost, and where do you think 


we can sell it? Give me all these details in 
your first letter.” 


Of course, I shall answer, as I always 
do, that services aren’t something I have 
lying on a shelf, with labels and price tags 
attached. To be of value, my aid must be 
carefully tailored to the special needs of 
your manuscript. 


Then where do we start? Obviously, it’s 
with the reading of your script. Its sales 
potential is considered and its literary 
needs determined. Only then can I make an 
authoritative appraisal, recommend a serv- 
ice and provide the details you were inquir- 
ing about. 


A reading doesn’t obligate you, and you 
needn’t be afraid of getting involved in 
something with which you do not care to 
proceed. My free pamphlet, BOOK WRIT- 
ING HELP, describes my several services. 
Write for it now. No salesman will call. 


POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN 





Woneer THIS LIST 


Does your book fit into one of 
these general categories? If 
so, please send it to me for 
appraisal so that I may deter- 
mine its market possibilities. 


Fiction 
Non-fiction 
Juvenile 
Adventure 
Biography 
Historical 
Religious 
Philosophical 
Inspirational 
Self-help 
“How to" 
Humor 


OOOOOOOOUOOO 














BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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Six specialized assignments drive right to the 
heart of writing short shorts and vignettes up 
to 2,000 words which are in growing demand 
today. The student starts writing in the first 
lesson and completes the course with two 
original stories slanted for specific markets. 
The work of each student receives the per- 
sonal attention of a WritTer’s DiceEst editor 
from writing to marketing. Average comple- 
tion time is three months; but students may 
take up to six months. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


WERE A 
CAE 25 


you might enjoy nine lives in which to develop into a 
successful, published author. ; 

Most writers we know can only devote a fraction of a 
single life span to their writing. To reduce wasted 
years of trial and error, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction helps the writer develop a 
professional writing ability of short shorts in three 
to six months. 


THE NEW TBG APPROACH 


Tuition for this course is $25.00. Now offered 
on WD’s “Total Benefit Guarantee.” This new 
approach to correspondence study guaran- 
tees that “you benefit or we refund pro rata 
ANYTIME throughout the Course.” (In- 
struction and marketing know-how is based 
on WD’s 40 years of covering publishing 
trends for free-lance writers. ) 


Enroll me in your Course in Short Fiction immediately under WD’s 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 


C I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% savings for payment in full.) 


Pay-as-You-Study Plan 


C I enclose $10 now and will pay the balance of $15 over the next three months. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 


_ZONE. 


STATE 
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each on acceptance. Buys all rights and reports in 
4 to 6 weeks. Elizabeth Page is Cartoon Editor. 
Fillers: Uses about 7 or 8 quality poems in each 
issue and pays $5 to $10 per line for these. 


HADASSAH NEWSLETTER, 65 E. 52nd St., 
New York 22, N.Y. Jesse Zel Zurre, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly. No fillers. 

Non-fiction: Subject matter should be non-parti- 


* san about U.S. foreign policy, the United Nations, 


civil liberties, etc., or cultural Jewish themes. 
Query. Pays $50 and up, on acceptance, for arti- 
cles of 1,500 words. Buys U.S. publication rights 
and reports in two weeks. 


HAIRDO, Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Dorothea Zack Hanle, Editor. 
No fiction, verse, poetry, or cartoons. 
Non-fiction : Study the magazine for the types of 
articles that are used. Payment according to length, 
on acceptance. Reports promptly, and buys all 
rights. 

Photos : Occasionally buys photos, submitted with 
a manuscript or with captions only. Prefers 8x10 
glossy prints. Pays according to their use in the 
magazine. 


HARPER’S BAZAAR, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Nancy White, Editor; Alice Morris, 
Literary Editor. Issued monthly ; 60c a copy ; $5.00 
a year. 

Non-fiction : Travel articles, reminiscence and es- 
says are considered. Articles should deal with new 
attitudes towards living or be humorous essay-type 
material. Length used is 2,000 to 3,500 words and 
payment is $150 to $350, depending on length. 
Queries not essential. Reports in three weeks. 
Fiction : Uses fiction of the highest literary caliber. 
Fiction must show distinction and vitality, and 
should be from 2,000 to 6,000 words. Buys first 
serial rights, American and Canadian, and pays 
on acceptance. Rates are same as non-fiction. 
Fillers: Uses poetry of the highest literary caliber. 
Uses poems of any length up to roughly 30 lines. 
Pays $1 a line. Queries are not necessary. Buys first 
American and Canadian serial rights and reports 
within three weeks. 


INGENUE, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Alice Thompson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy. 

Non-fiction: The editors are interested in seeing 
articles up to 5,000 words, giving personalized 
guidance in such areas as appearance, health, 
community service, human relations and emotional 
problems. Also in demand are news pieces on sig- 
nificant events from the worlds of art, literature, 
entertainment, sports, and politics. Payment for 
these will range from $200 to $650. Most material 
dealing with fashions, food, beauty, etc., is staff 
written or assigned to experts in the various fields. 
Fiction: Sylvia Schuman, Fiction Editor. Any 
word length up to 6,000 words written on a top 
level is acceptable. No stories dealing with or 
ending with marriage, sexual relationships (sensa- 
tionally handled), or juvenile delinquency. Wants 


stories from a girl’s point of view dealing with high 
school or first term college; realistic stories which 
recognize teen-agers as people, not caricatures or 
delinquents. These should revolve around inter- 
personal relationships, particularly boy-girl or girl- 
parent, or around formation of values, individuali- 
zation of character, and transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. They like a romantic interest 
even in the most serious of stories. No “jive” or 
writing down. Short stories and vignettes are ac- 
ceptable if quality of writing is high. Buys all 
rights, but will return rights to authors upon re- 
quest. Pays $200 to $400 depending on author’s 
background and quality of story, on acceptance. 
Reports in 2 to 3 weeks. A query letter is not pre- 
ferred, but the editor is willing to okay or even 
develop an idea of an author’s either by mail, 
telephone, or personal interview to explain the 
specialized needs of this growing market. Remem- 
ber emotion is the special quality looked for; stories 
that mirror the conflicts, turmoil and wonder of 
today’s teenagers. 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued monthly ; 
35c a copy; $3.59 a year. 

Non-fiction: Non-fiction should have appeal for 
men as well as women. Minor features of 500 
words pay around $200, and major non-fiction 
goes from $1,000 to $3,000 for one-part articles. 
Preferred length for articles is 5,000 words or less. 
Fiction: Wants fiction in lengths from 4,000 to 
7,500 words for shorts, to 40,000 or 50,000 words 
for novels. The editors are looking for material of 
interest to intelligent American women. Short fic- 
tion pays $1,000 for a first sale, $1,250 for a second 
sale, $1,500 for a third sale, and so on up; book- 
lengths from a minimum of $5,000 for one-shot use 
to $50,000 and up for serials. 

Photos: Stanley Freeman, Photo Editor, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Prefers enlarge- 
ments 8x10 or larger, with matte or semi-gloss 
finish. Color transparencies are also used. Black 
and white photos pay $250 for a full page; 8x10, 
$150; 5x7, $100; 4x5, $75; 3x4, $50; smaller, $35. 
Color photos pay $400 for a full page ; 8x10, $300; 
5x7, $250; 4x5, $150; smaller, $100. A cover pays 
$1,250. Payment queries not necessary. Assign- 
ments are given on the basis of a fee plus all ex- 
penses paid. 

Fillers: Uses poetry under 16 lines, for which $5 
a line, and up, is paid. 


LIVING, FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS, 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Edith 
Brazwell Evans, Editor-in-Chief. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $4.00 a year. No fillers or cartoons. 
Non-fiction : Uses articles on everything connected 
with the home—construction, interior decorating, 
kitchen planning, food and child care. Article 
length should be at least 1,200 words. payment 
varies, on acceptance. Buys all rights and reports 
promptly. Query first. Send articles to William 
E. Hague, Managing Editor. 
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MADEMOISELLE, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor-in-Chief. 
Issued monthly. 

Non-fiction : Primarily a fashion magazine for the 
intelligent young woman between 18 and 30. 
Three out of four readers are college educated. 
Mademoiselle works four months ahead of publi- 
cation and each issue is geared to a particular 
theme: January—‘what’s new” (in education, in 
the arts, in careers, etc.) ; February—love; March 
—careers ; April—travel ; May—summer fun; June 
—beauty; July—fiction and reading; August— 
college ; September—‘“‘back to town’’; October— 
careers again; November—entertainment ; Decem- 
ber—Christmas. Always best to query the editor 
first on the possibilities of a particular article or 
story. Features run from 2,000 to 3,000 words and 
pay from $10 to $500 on acceptance. Eve Auchin- 
closs is Feature Editor. 

Fiction : Madeline Tracey Brigden is Fiction Edi- 
tor. Wants quality fiction, 2,500 to 3,500 words. 
(No formula type stories.) Pays $200 to $500 and 
buys First North American Serial rights. Reports 
in 2-3 weeks. 

Fillers: Uses poetry and pays $25 for each poem. 
Buys First North American Serial rights and re- 
ports in one week. Query first. 


MAKE UP, see Hairdo. 


McCALL’S, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Herbert Mayes, Editor. 

Non-fiction : A non-fiction market for articles that 
reach a surprising or dramatic conclusion, per- 
sonality pieces about special people, unusual and 
meaningful first-person narratives, essays of spec- 
ial charm and perception on any subject relating 
directly to a woman herself, and humorous articles. 
Preferred length 2,500 to 4,000 words. Advance 
queries suggested on articles. Service articles (food, 
fashion, medicine, etc.) are staff produced. Verse 
and occasional cartoons also used. Top rates on 
acceptance. Address all manuscripts to Editorial 
Department. 

Fiction : McCall’s is in the market for short stories, 
4,500 words, with well-developed plots, convinc- 
ing charcterizations and good lucid writing. Sub- 
ject matter should be cheerful and have some 
identification for American women. The con- 
temporary scene is preferable. No interest in 
themes that are grim, melancholy or concerned 
with abnormality or violence. Requirements on 
length are flexible. Originality is desirable. Hu- 
mor, romantic adventure, fantasy and suspense 
are acceptable. Stories about old people and chil- 
dren are not actually solicited. Long novels are 
also not solicited. Good love stories are preferable. 
McCall’s pays top rates; pays on acceptance ; buys 
all North American Serial rights. Query letters 
on fiction are a waste of time. Please enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope or container 
large enough to contain the manuscript for quick 
reporting. All manuscripts must be submitted on 
speculation and McCall’s accepts no responsibili- 
ties. Address fiction manuscripts to the Fiction 
Department. 
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MODERN BRIDE, | Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Helen Grey, Managing Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 60c a copy; no fiction. 

Non-fiction : Uses articles of about 2,000 words of 
interest to brides-to-be, such as wedding plans, 
psychological preparation for marriage, etc. Pay- 
ment is about $150 and up, on acceptance. Query 
is advised. 


MOTHER’S HOME LIFE, 179 E. Second St., 
Winona, Minn. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. No photographs. 
Reports in 6 to 8 weeks and pays on publication, 
Non-fiction: Uses articles of from 500 to 700 
words. 

Fiction : Stories are approximately 2,500 words in 
length. 

Fillers : Buys a few short poems. 


MOTHERS-TO-BE, see Hairdo. 


MY BABY MAGAZINE, 302 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. Peg River, Editor. Issued monthly. 
No cartoons or fiction. All payment on publication, 
reports in a month and buys first time and reprint 
rights—American and Canadian only. 
Non-fiction: Wants good mother-experience arti- 
cles. Also articles on matters pertaining to preg- 
nancy, and baby and toddler care. Articles should 
be from 750 to 1,000 words in length. Payment 
varies with the subject and the writer’s experience; 
also the amount of rewriting necessary; usually 
lc to 3c a word. 

Photos: Buys photos submitted with manuscripts 
and with captions only when the quality is excep- 
tional. Uses 8x10 b&w glossies only. Payment 
varies. 

Fillers: Uses only very short verse for which they 
pay $5 each. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington 6, D. C. Lucy Rogers 
Baggett, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 
a year to non-members of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. No 
fiction. 

Non-fiction : Articles are largely staff-written, but 
they do welcome queries on proposed articles with 
a view to a specific assignment. Topics include 
subjects of interest to business and professional 
women and the status of women today. Pays $10 
to $40 for articles, on acceptance, with the higher 
rates being paid for those which are photo- 
illustrated. 

Photos : Prefers queries on photo needs. 

Fillers : Buys some short, light verse for which they 
pay $3. 

NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD, 29 Worthing- 
ton St., Springfield 3, Mass. Payment is on 
publication. 

Non-fiction: Uses seasonal shorts of about 1,600 
words or less. 

Fiction : Uses an occisional short short of no more 
than 1,500 words, not sensational or too senti- 
mental, any subject, as long as the story is whole- 
some and interesting. 

Fillers : Uses a few short poems. 
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PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mary E. Buchanan, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Non-fiction: Publishes articles which reveal in- 
sight into the mental, emotional and physical de- 
velopment of children of all ages. Needs practical 
baby care material. Can use articles on general 
family and marriage relationships. Articles on 
health, education and community affairs appear 
often. Payment is on acceptance. Approximately 
10c a word for novices, more to experienced 
writers. Articles vary from 1,500 to 2,500 words 
in length. Likes to be queried with one-page out- 
line and a few opening paragraphs. Reports within 
3 weeks. Prefers warm, anecdotal style. Humor 
where possible but not at expense of children. 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 
a year. 

Non-fiction: Barbara Lawrence, Editor. Expose 
type articles are always wanted; conditions which 
affect the magazine’s readers, who are in the 18 
to 35-year group, and about which they can do 
something. Inspirational pieces are welcome if they 
tell how some individual overcame trouble. Also 
interested in short one-page features in lighter 
vein which carry identification for these readers. 
The average lead article is between 4,000 and 
5,000 words, with shorts down to 2,000 words. 
Fiction: Lilian Kastendike, Editor. Uses a great 
variety of types of fiction, with stories appealing 
to both men and women always in demand. Short 
stories of 3,500 to 5,000 words are always in de- 
mand; also short-shorts of 1,200 to 1,400 words. 
The editors want more and better complete novels 
of 40,000 words. Reports in a week. Pays top rates, 
on acceptance. 

Photographs : Occasionally buys photographs. 
Cartoons: Arnold Grossman, Editor. Buys about 
35 cartoons a year. “We are especially interested 
in young family situation cartoons, although we 
are open to general humor. We avoid the stereo- 
typed and watch for fresh, modern cartoons. 
Roughs may be in pencil and finals must be ink 
drawings. Both ben day and blue wash are accept- 
able. There are no rigid size requirements, but 
approximately 8 by 11 paper is most convenient. 
We often need vertical drawings that can be re- 
produced in a single column. We pay $100 for 
cartoons on acceptance including North American 
rights. Report is made within two weeks.” 
Fillers: Address fillers to the Short Features Edi- 
tor. Wants short prose features—funny, light, 
warm, factual, etc., with a strong personal appeal 
for young married readers. Humorous features 
should appeal to the reader in a very personal way 
and should make a person identify with the fea- 
ture. Narratives are particularly good. Will also 
consider brief informative factual features that 
are particularly suited to the short self-contained 
form. Redbook’s short prose runs from about 600 
words for a two-column piece to about 1,300 or 
so for a one-pager with runover. Occasionally they 
can use slightly longer features. Pays from $250 








An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING 
ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain 
Professional Skill 





Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school— 
licensed by the State of New York and owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers a chance to learn writing as famous 
writers learned—by writing steadily, under the 
patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to 
get you started and keep you writing. You 
also submit original work of any type. 

Before long you are doing complete stories or 
articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to any- 
one who possesses natural ability. A qualifying 
Literary Aptitude Test is offered without 

e. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made 
a success of the training. Send for your test 
today and find out how your natural writin 
ability measures up. There is no obligation o 
course. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Below 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
ony Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 88-T 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and other 
information about the Magazine Institute to: 


BE CD io. nknvkdcsccewsieencdseeneeeseusneas 
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(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING 


Direct Printer-to-Author Service 
Novels, Poetry, Histories (250 copies up) 
AMAZING SAVINGS 
THEO. GAUS' SONS, INC. 

38 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Est. 1874 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
gad Greater PERSONAL Success! 
learn how to identify character [7 @ —meme ° 
bm 1 caanaliie traits from ordinary hand- 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. Man: 





e age). 
INTERNATIONAL Grarno ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. CN-177 - - - - = Springfield 4, Missouri 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








A Service 
Of Distinction 
FAMOUS WRITERS HELP YOU 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00: Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 

Write for full details in 6- Poke illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from pub d article about Ballenger. 
21 years in business. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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to $400 for one-pagers with nominal runover; 
$150 to $250 for two columns; $100 to $150 for 
one column. They will, of course, pay more for 
longer features. Buys first and second serial rights 
and reports within three weeks. 


SEVENTEEN, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Enid A. Haupt, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy. No non-fiction. 

Fiction: This magazine for young women under 
20 years of age is interested in buying top quality 
fiction featuring teenagers. The stories should be 
strong on characterization and reality of mood 
and situation. Even an occasional unhappy ending 
is considered. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


THIS DAY MAGAZINE, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. Rev. Henry Rische, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Non-fiction: Stories and articles are preferred 
which have good moral principles, a Christian 
family slant, and wholesome human _ interest. 
Stories should range from 1,000 to 3,000 words; 
articles can be from 500 to 1,500 words in length. 
We pay on acceptance and send complimentary 
copies to the author when the work is published. 
All unused material is returned. Rates vary with 
the nature of the material, with a minimum of 
one cent per word. While all material is submitted 
on speculation and no commitments can be made 
in advance, contributions are welcome and given 
due consideration. We try to give reports on sub- 
missions within six weeks or sooner. 

Cartoons: Cartoons are desired, also illustrations, 
with articles. 


Photos : Photos are used. 


Fillers: Some poems, from six to sixteen lines are 
used, also fillers of good humor or general interest. 
Buys first publication rights and pays $1.00 to 
$5.00 for these. 


U. S. LADY, 1129 Vermorgt Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Alvardee Adams, Editor. 
Non-fiction : This magazine for wives of members 
of the armed service wants material that gives 
information that will make life easier and fuller 
for these service wives. How-to’s on cooking, trav- 
eling, sewing, etc., with emphasis on stretching the 
dollar. Also personal experiences from armed 
forces wives under various circumstances. All ma- 
terial must have clear service-wife or service- 
woman slant or interest. Will pay 1c a word, on 
publication, for authentic service-connected arti- 
cles of 500 to 2,000 words. 

Fiction: Pays 1c a word for stories (500 to 2,000 
words) slanted toward the service wife. 
Cartoons: Uses cartoons slanted towards the mili- 
tary wife for which they pay $1.00 to $5.00 each. 
Photos: Buys very few photos, but it is good to 
send any that may help illustrate an article. All 
photos should be black and white glossies, prefer- 
ably 8x10 inches. 


VOGUE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Jessica Danes, Editor-in-Chief. Issued semi- 
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monthly except monthly in January, June, July, 
December; 60c a copy; $8.50 a year. 
Non-fiction: Uses articles and ideas for features, 
2,000 to 2,500 words. Fashion articles are staff 
written. Pays $300 and up, on acceptance. Address 
Allene Talmey, Feature Editor. 


WOMAN ’S DAY, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. Eileen Tighe, 
Editor. No photos or poetry. 

Non-fiction : Wants articles that are helpful to the 
homemaker: philosophy of living, rearing chil- 
dren, housekeeping, school, vacations, etc., in 
lengths between 1,500 to 2,500 words. Query. 
Send articles to Articles Editor. 

Fiction: Needs contemporary fiction for quality, 
genuine human interest, romance and humor, in 
lengths between 2,500 and 3,500 words. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance, and buys first and second 
U. S. and Canadian rights. Address fiction to Betty 
Finnin, Fiction Editor. 


YOUR BABY (a service section of Modern Ro- 
mances), 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Non-fiction : Uses warmly written, genuinely help- 
ful articles of interest to mothers of children from 
birth to six years of age, dealing authoritatively 
with pregnancy problems, child health, child care 
and training. Medical by-lines are given prefer- 


ence. Editors recommend you study this market 
before trying to write for it. Lengths used vary 
from 500 to 1,500 words with payment on accept- 
ance at flat rates up to $125 for exceptiorial mate- 
rial. Submissions should be addressed to Mrs. 
Eleanor Kent, Service Director, Modern Ro- 
mances. 


YOUR FIGURE, see Hairdo. 


YOUR NEW BABY, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Mrs. Maja Bernath, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. Free. No fiction or cartoons. 
Non-fiction : This magazine is directed to new and 
expectant parents, and wants personal experience 
and authoritative articles to 1,800 words on preg- 
nancy, childbirth, baby care. Pays $15 to $85 for 
articles, on acceptance. 

Fillers: Pays $5 for short solutions to baby prob- 
lems to 150 words in length. Wants hints and 300 
to 700 word fillers on any aspect of baby or young- 
child care. Also “Good Ideas from Other Moth- 
ers.” Hints of up to 150 words based on personal 
experience. Also uses short poems concerning preg- 
nancy or babies. Pays $5 and up for fillers, on 
acceptance, except “Good Ideas from Other Moth- 
ers” which is paid for on publication. Queries are 
not necessary. 
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The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting ‘‘a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 
help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


“Comments from Writers: ° 


“T credit my first 
juvenile sale to this 
wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga 
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Stories and Articles up to 

3,000 words — $6.00; each 

ee additional 1,000 words— 
Poetry up to 10 lines— 

a: each additional line 


Book-Len over 
words—$. A Feading and 
report o 


words ae tors thee e- i 
vision-criticism ‘ pen ite. 
Flays (TV Radi 

? Theatre)—$3 for s0-minute 
or one act plays ; $20 for 
one-hour or three act plays. 
Sent t. payment and 


stam return envelope 
Writer’ 8 Digest 
Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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By Judson Jerome 


Rhyme or Reason 


One of the oldest arguments in the history 
of poetry is whether or not one should rhyme. 
Rhymes did not occur, of course, in the 
Greek and Roman classics; they crept into 
medieval Latin verse and vernacular poetry, 
coming particularly to be associated with 
chants and spells, and later with other varie- 
ties of poetry. Middle English poetry took up 
the Continental habit, but in the Renaissance 
and seventeenth century a number of writers 
—e.g. Jonson, Milton, Temple—inveighed 
against them as a barbarism. Dryden heroic- 
ally defended their use in heroic plays— and 
then promptly abandoned the practice of 
using them in drama. 

The key term in the dispute, of course, is 
artificialty. Should art be artificial? Can it 
be anything else? But should it seem artificial 
—and to what degree? In more or less the 
same terms the debate still goes on. 

For people without much practice in writing 
poetry, rhyme is apt to seem a burden—or, 
rather, a threat, as they feel the search for a 
rhyme might lead them to say something they 
didn’t intend. (This assumes that any altera- 
tion in intention is for the worse; I am often 
grateful for the new ways rhyme leads me.) 
You will hear complaints about the intracta- 
bility of the English language. We do not, 
certainly, have the wealth of rhymes that the 
Romance languages have—but it seems to 
me that our rhymes are correspondingly 
more interesting and effective. An accom- 
plished poet can say anything in rhyme he 
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can say without it; but, of course, that 
doesn’t answer the question of whether he 
should. 

What do rhymes do? Like rhythm, they may 
provide a background pattern, create an ex- 
pectation which the poet may toy with by 
satisfying, frustrating—he may gratify the 
reader with a harmony or arrest him with a 
dissonance. If the rhymes have a “scheme” 
or recurring pattern, as in couplets, quat- 
rains, the units of a sonnet or in stanzaic 
structures, they provide an organizing shape 
which can be integrated carefully with the 
structure of thought. Internal rhymes (with- 
in lines) may occur regularly (making the 
pattern more intricate) or in unexpected 
places, drawing attention to a word, develop- 
ing a cadence, or they may raise a phrase to 
sharp prominence. At the conclusion of an 
unrhymed poem, a rhyme may have a chor- 
dal resonance, making the ending decisive 
and firm—or if the poem has been rhymed, 
the absence of rhyme at the end may create a 
sense of indecisiveness or incompleteness 
that one may want. Rhymes have a musi- 
cality which can be exploited for incantation 
or lyric passages. They are useful as hinges, 
giving the thought of the poem a clear and 
emphatic turn. And, of course, they can be 
funny: it is difficult to imagine a comic poem 
without rhyme. 

True rhyme in English occurs when all 
sounds after the initial sound of the last ac- 
cented syllable are identical. These are pairs 
of true rhymes: hour—sour; incentive—in- 
ventive; dependably—commendably; snow 
—chateau. Notice that it is not spelling but 
sound that matters—and, in fact, rhymes are 
more interesting when the spelling is differ- 
ent. If the last accented syllables begin as 
well as conclude with the same sound you 
have an identical rhyme—usually considered 
a defect in English poetry (e.g. bear—bare; 
concerted—asserted ; pronunciation—denun- 
ciation). Rhymes with one or more unac- 
cented syllables after the last accent are 
called feminine; those which end on the ac- 
cent are called masculine. Disyllabic femi- 
nine rhymes have a lightening effect, some- 
times ironic, humorous, sometimes song-like. 
Trisyllabic rhymes are too amusing to use for 
any purpose other than humor. 


There are also a variety of off-rhymes (some- 




















You Can Influence Others 
~ With Your Thinking! 


RY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon 

another person seated in a room with you, with- 
out his noticing it. Observe him gradually become 
restless and finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive demonstration that thought 
generates a mental energy which can be projected from 
your mind to the consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success and happiness in 
life depend upon your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others understand your point 
of view — to be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some 
way you could impress another favorably — get across to 
him or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifi- 
cally demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accom- 
plishments of mind by the ancients are now known to 
be fact — not fable. The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidentally, accomplished 
has been a secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wisdom existing 
throughout the world. To thousands everywhere, for 
centuries, the Rosicrucians have privately taught this 


nearly-lost art of the practical use of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) in- 
vite you to explore the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have caused intelligent 
men and women to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now think are be- 
yond your ability. Send today for a copy of the fascin- 
ating free book, “The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit 
by its application to your daily affairs. Use the coupon 
below or address: ScribeN.F.L. 
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Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 
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full use of my natural powers. 
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times called slant rhymes, false rhymes, sour 
rhymes, etc.) These may approximate true 
rhyme closely, or the relation between words 
may be very tenuous indeed. (Actually allit- 
eration, consonance or any verbal harmony 
is a kind of rhyme; I am discussing here, 
though, only end-rhyme or internal rhyme 
deliberately placed to emphasize rhetoric or 
structure.) Off-rhymes have a long history— 
but they have been used increasingly by 
twentieth century poets. Some argue that the 
spread of this practice is an attempt to en- 
large the limited fund of rhyme in our lan- 
guage—but it seems to me that off-rhyme 
function is quite a distinct way from true 
rhyme—it is not an extension but a very use- 
ful alternative. 

Off-ryhmes (e.g. heart—heat; red—rod; 
time—tan; age—jail; courage— engage; 
lurk—lark; cat—take) can, obviously, be 
formed any way the poet chooses: consonant 
or vowel sounds may be varied, accents con- 
trasted, or sounds even put in reverse rela- 
tionships. It is a matter of taste, of course, 
how close the sounds should be. Two sounds 
which are very similar, but not quite alike, 
sound unpleasant to my ear, like adjacent 
notes on the piano (e.g. bed—beds; ten— 
tin; kick—licked—but I don’t object to bed 
—bad or beads; tin—tent; lick—lacked). 
Some of the rhymes of Dylan Thomas, for 
example, are so distant they are out of my 
auditory range—so while I don’t object to 
them, I can’t appreciate them. 

Since his reputation and practice are worth 
more than mine, however, I think this is 
worth illustration. The stanza pattern of the 
six stanzas of “Fern Hill,” for example, is 
fairly regular—suggesting that he had a defi- 
nite rhyme scheme in mind, Here are the 


final words: 





In the sixth stanza, lines six and seven are re. 
versed in position, but otherwise the rhyme 
scheme appears to be consistent. Mbst de- 
pend on repetition of the accented vowel, 
Some pairs (e.g. barns—calves; watery— 
horses) have so little relationship that if it 
were not for the pattern, one would hardly 
be inclined to associate them, and in some 
cases internal rhymes and chance associations 
are stronger than the intended rhymes (e.g, 
nightjars is apparently to go with air, but is 
nearer and closer in sound to stars). But the 
astonishing thing is that a poem which ap- 
pears at first to be nearly rhymeless does, 
after all, have a discernible rhyme pattern. 
Even the variation in the sixth stanza is pre- 
pared for by the closeness of the a and d 
rhymes in other stanzas, so that when he 
moves means closer to sea (apparently to re- 
inforce that climax) it seems a natural pro- 
gression. 

Thomas, of course, worked his poems 
through hundreds of drafts and packed them 
with much ingenuity which, I’m sure, will 
never be discovered. One may argue that 
rhymes strained so far as those in “Fern Hill,” 
like many other of the infinite interrelation- 
ships in sound and meaning in his poems 
(note, for example, the rhymes between 
stanzas and, rhyme aside, the relationship in 
meaning of rhyme words) are too subtle to 
be perceived in reading or hearing the poem. 
Why, then, bother? 

There are two answers. The remarkable co- 
hesiveness and unity of the poem arise from 
that dazzling complexity of crosscurrents. 
You don’t “see” every curlicue in a figured 
Carpet, every stone in a mosaic, every brush 
stroke on a canvas; you don’t perceive every 
note in a symphony—but that is not to say 
that some might as well have been left out. 











Ist stanza 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 
bough —a—barns —a-—hay —a-—white —a-—house —a—me 
green —b—home — b—air — b—all —b—long —b-—hand 
starry — c—only —c—watery —c—maiden —c—over —c—rising 
climb — d—be — d—grass —d—again -—-d—ways —d-—sleep 
eyes —d—means — d—stars — d—day — d— hay — d —fields 
towns —a—calves —a—away —a—light —a-—allows —a—land 
leaves — b —cold — b—night jars—b—warm —b-—songs —b—means 
barley —c—slowly -—-c—horses —c-—stable -—c—golden —c—dying 
night —d—streams — d —dark —d—praise —-d—grace —d—sea 
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Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within Six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
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Safer Smoking.) 
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page. 

@ Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

® Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout's fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night table.’’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

@ Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. - 

® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 
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sales of your book. 
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“Fern Hill” first makes the impression of a 
rich swirl of language—but one becomes con- 
scious of more and more reason, design, in 
the torrent as he listens. How much? Who is 
to say? By laborious craftsmanship Thomas 
has made certain that the most sensitive 
reader will not be disappointed; echoes will 
find echoes endlessly. His poem is like a Per- 
sian carpet, each hand-tied thread having its 
necessary function in an elaborate, bewilder- 
ing design. If the rhymes were “true,” how- 
ever, much of that initial effect of tempestu- 
ous, flooding language would be lost. 
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The second answer pertains to the value 
such a pattern has for the poet himself. Most 
poets recognize that one of the values of an 
arbitrary pattern (no matter what it may be) 
is that it forces him to greater awareness and 
control. In one sense a poem is like a prob- 
lem, a puzzle—or you may think of a poem 
with a rigid, preconceived form as like a box 
which must be exactly filled to the brim. In 
other words, your poem makes demands on 
you; you invent it, sure—but at some point in 
its composition the responsibility begins to 
shift from you to it, to this incomplete design 
on the paper. You must honor its rights, of 
course, for it to be able to make demands of 
you, But once it does, and once you begin 
searching back in the corners of your con- 
sciousness to find the means to satisfy it, you 
are very apt to turn up wealth you never 
thought you owned. The reader may never 
detect what rules you forced yourself to obey 
—but he has the benefit of the labor, none- 
theless, in a better poem. If you wrote a poem 
setting yourself the task of making every 17th 
letter an h, it would probably be a better 
poem than if you accepted no arbitrary dis- 
cipline. 

Off rhymes, then, can provide, as they do in 
“Fern Hill” an almost imperceptible but 
nonetheless cohesive texture. If you want to 
use them for deliberate dissonance, put them 
closer together and make the rhythm fall 
harder on them. Much the same principle 
applies to true rhymes: if you want them to 
be (the reverse of good children) heard but 
not seen, either use them internally or in en- 
jambed lines, and let them fall further apart. 
If you want the artificiality to be noticed, 
bring them close together, end-stop the 
lines, and make the beat fall hard. Inversions 
or other grammatical strains help emphasize 
the artificiality of the rhyme. The couplets, 
for example, which end many of Shake- 
speare’s scenes and his sonnets are very often 
labored, even awkward—and some critics 
complain of them. I think it likely he wanted 
you to notice the artificiality, the pirouette. 

Pope gave much bad advice about writing 
poetry (advice which he himself would never 
take) in the “Essay on Criticism,” including 
these familiar lines: 


. . ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure return of still expected rhymes: 
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Wher’er you find “the cooling western breeze,” 

In the next line, it “whispers through the trees:” 
If crystal streams “with pleasing murmers creep,” 
The reader’s threatened (notin vain) with “sleep.” 


Clever—but there is, in fact, no such thing 
as a hackneyed rhyme. The rhymes in our 
language are fairly well summarized in six 
pages of Merriam Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—and of the few listed, about a 
fourth are, for all practical purposes, unusa- 
ble in serious poetry. (e.g. archaic, technical, 
foreign or other rare words). Unless you 
want your rhymes to stick out like a rank of 
sore thumbs, use the most familiar ones. The 
cliches preceding the rhymes in Pope’s pas- 
sage make the lines painful—not the rhyming 
words. Poems rhyming “sing” and “spring” 
are apt to be bad poems, true enough—as 
are those rhyming “love” and “dove,” “life” 
or “heart” and any other words—but that is 
because the subjects are outworn which call 
for these words. 


The only “bad” rhyme is a strained one: 
when it is quite obvious that having gotten 
“siege” into the poem you had to work in 
“liege,” although it had no relation to your 
subject. Hours spent with a rhyming diction- 
ary won’t help; you have to recast the line. 
Of any two rhyming words one is bound to 
be more essential to your poem than the 
other. (A good trick is to use the less essen- 
tial one first, so the more essential one will 
seem “right” as it falls into place.) Your task 
is to find pairs of which both terms are as 
relevant and necessary as possible. For that 
reason, masculine rhymes are generally more 
useful than feminine ones (the latter being 
less numerous and more noticeable), and 
common endings (like ain and ate) are more 
useful than unusual ones (like ulch and ube). 
If you want the rhyme to stick out—as, for 
example, in light verse—these rules should, 
of course, all be reversed. 


And that, surely, is the only answer there 
will ever be to the problem of whether art 
should or should not be artificial. It depends 
entirely upon what you want to do with it. 
For most purposes rhyme may serve as an 
unobtrusive and valuable reinforcement of 
sense. In some cases even the subtlest har- 
mony is out of place. In others a rhyme, arti- 
ficial, even absurd, can point its knobby 
finger at a word. 
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| Television 
and Radio 





By Nancy Vogel 


Is you want to write for television, you must 
condition yourself to be realistic and prac- 
tical, rather than artistic. 


That is the opinion of Jesse L. Lasky, Jr., — 


television writer and author of the current 
best seller, Naked in a Cactus Garden. 

“If you want to become a professional in 
this field,” he says, “you’ve got to have ideals 
—but you must be prepared not to die to 
defend them. Put the intimate ‘singing of 
your soul’ into poetry, novels or stage plays, 
where it won’t be tampered with. If a book 
editor wants you to change a line in a novel, 
you can say, ‘Sorry, but I don’t want to.’ In 
TV, you can’t win in a fight to uphold prin- 
ciples or ideals. You must be docile, pliable ; 
a professional TV writer must be willing to 
make changes. Producers are interested in 
a product that will sell a product—not death- 
less literature. And if they want something 
changed, change it! You may shudder when 
they tear your work apart, tell you it’s ter- 
rible, tell you to rewrite it. To many writers 
they may seem rude, rough and crude—like 
the mental picture we have of the old-time 
newspaper editor. 

“But you must bear in mind that a producer 
is under the unceasing pressure that is the 
terrible fault of this medium. He may have 
as many as ten advertising agency men de- 
manding ‘something new’—by three o’clock! 
And there are also ten other writers who 
would be able, and glad, to have that ‘some- 
thing new’ in his office by three o’clock— 
done his way; who wouldn’t be offended by 
any of the demands for changes, however 
arbitrary or seemingly unjustified such 
changes might be. 

“Because of the terrible pressure, the need 
to hurry, hurry, hurry, there’s never time 
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enough to properly indoctrinate and train 
enough new writers. Producers are always 
under the gun, and the scripts that must be 
written usually wind up in the hands of the 
old pro’s, simply because there’s no time even 
to talk to the new writers who might other- 
wise be able to turn out wonderful, com- 
pletely acceptable scripts. 

“It’s easy to see why TV is a hard medium 
for a new writer to crack, The serious new- 
comer must train himself to write for TV, 
through study of books, writers’ magazines, 
and writing courses, through a long and care- 
ful analysis of what he sees on his home 
screen, through a study of published collec- 
tions of unusually successful TV plays. It 
isn’t likely he’ll find anyone really embroiled 
in the field who will have time to help him. 
When he presents himself—probably with 
the help of an agent—and is ready to try for 
his debut, he should already be as nearly pro- 
fessional as possible in outlook and technical 
skill.” 

Lasky and his wife, Pat Silver, were the 
speakers at a salon held in Palos Verdes, 
Calif., by Mrs. Edna Lillich Davidson, who 
reviewed Naked in a Cactus Garden. The 
book deals with the Hollywood of yesterday 
and today, and one character in it who is a 
TV writer remarks: “What I like about TV 
—you’re in and out of a script fast. Two 
quick drafts and on to the next one. You 
don’t spend months of rewriting on any one 
subject. It’s got to be done right now. Those 
cameras are hungry. They eat up film faster 
than all the theatres in the world.” 

Lasky’s attractive, individualistic wife Pat 
is also his collaborator. Together they wrote 
three screenplays for motion pictures last 
year, and are currently engaged on another. 
They have worked together on many tele- 
vision scripts. Lasky, who has some 35 
screenplays to his credit, was assistant pro- 
ducer of the Rescue 8 series; has written two 
other novels; has had several short stories in 
CosMOPOLITAN, has written books of verse, 
and has had one play produced. 

Pat’s career has flourished under two dif- 
ferent names. As Barbara Hayden, she was a 
TV and motion picture attress, and a lyric 
writer. She received an Emmy for Mable’s 
Fables, one of Hollywood’s first half-hour 
live shows, which she wrote, directed, played 
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in and produced. She wrote professionally 
under the name of Pat Silver, which seemed 
less feminine, when she was writing rough- 
and-tough drama of the action-adventure 
type for television. 

“The best thing for a new writer to do,” 
Lasky says, with his characteristic sudden, 
engaging grin, “is to hit for the less com- 
mercial fields to begin with—little theatres, 
college drama groups. Plays are much in de- 
mand by amateur groups. You have more 
chance of getting production, if you write a 
play. Maybe you can’t get money, at first, but 
you may get production, There will be news- 
paper coverage, and always the chance that 
someone who can hire you will see your 
effort. Good reviews, and enough of them, 
might get you started. And when you ap- 
proach TV, you must have artistic humility. 
You mustn’t be like a mother defending a 
child, when your work is criticized.” 

“To become a pro quickly,” Pat puts in, 
“you must learn discipline; so many hours a 
day at the typewriter, every day. And learn 
not to be upset by criticism. Often, if you 


take a producer’s advice, you may realize 
later that he was right in his criticisms, Part 
of learning to be a professional is to listen to 
suggestions and follow them. If a producer 
wants you to change something you think 
would be far better the original way, change 
it, and give your best effort to making the 
change. Or a producer may want a change 
in a characterization. This change may af- 
fect your entire concept of the story. In TV, 
make it!” 

“But don’t sluff,” says Lasky. “Try to re- 
write with as much enthusiasm as you put 
into the first draft. 

“The syndicated TV series is the staple of 
television. A new series probably offers the 
best route for a new writer—(to start a series 
of his own would be practically impossible) . 
If he writes a script which is liked, he might 
eventually be given the chance to write as 
many as one out of five scripts for the series. 

“There are special taboos in writing scripts 
for syndicated TV. These shows are seen in 
many areas over a long period of time. In 
the one we are working on currently, for 
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Jesse L. Lasky, Jr. and his wife, Pat Silver. 


example—Shannon, which will be released 
in the fall—we can’t show a plane crash; one 
sponsor won’t permit it. There can be no 
smoking or drinking, and no derogatory re- 
marks can be made about any food or drug. 
These are only a few of the taboos restricting 
us. The reason for these limitations is the 
variety of sponsors for these shows. The pro- 
gram cannot contain anything that might be 
offenive to a particular sponsor in the future. 
Also, the shows must be suitable for family 
viewing, and must not offend any groups or 
professions.” 

According to Jesse and Pat, “Live Bait,” a 
script they wrote for Shannon, exemplifies 
commercial TV writing in this field. It is a 
practical script, rather than an artistic one, 
written for a series lead. The scene below 
shows how to cover, in an interesting way, 
plot material which has to be established. 
Also, it points out the value of research. This 
scene contains a different type of transitional 
dissolve, utilizing and camera to traverse time 
and place. 


INT. LIVING-DINING AREA 
AT BACK OF SHOP 
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GROUP SHOT 

Two little Chinese children 
are seated at table. Mrs. Wei 
is removing dishes. Shannon 
is just finishing eating an 
oriental dish with chopsticks. 


SHANNON 
Mrs. Wei—if you ever open a 
restaurant, you'll -make 
Charlie a rich man! 


She acknowledges the compliment 
with a smile and retires, 
escorting the children away 
from the table. 


WEI 
Shannon, I am glad you have 
not the American habit of 
mixing food with business. 


Shannon smiles and takes some 
photographs: from his pocket, 
placing them on the table 
before Wei. 


SHANNON 
This little item cost me a 
bump on the head. I thought 
you might know why. 


Wei pulls out a magnifying 
glass and examines the photo- 
graphs very carefully. 


INSERT PHOTOS OF TORTOISE 


WEI'S VOICE 
Is the piece in your posses- 
sion, Shannon? 


SHANNON'S VOICE 
It was. Is it valuable? 


BACK TO SCENE 


WEI 
The museum for which I have 
been doing some appraising 
would be very pleased to 
acquire it. 
(examining) 


In 








It is a 'Kwei'—or Tortoise 
of the T'ang dynasty. 


the ‘'cash-coin' tortoises. 
Pious Buddhists carried them 


lei close to the body as a charm. 
| Instantly alert, Shannon flicks 
on his wrist watch recorder. CLOSE UP SHANNON 
Ss. 
SHANNON He feels his head again, winc- 

Back up, Charlie—and say ing slightly. 

a that again. 
SHANNON 
WEI Maybe I didn't carry it close 

The Kwei of the T'ang Dynasty. enough. 

ent In your chronology it would (a beat) 


date about the year 700 A.D. 
- «Very scarce indeed. 


SHANNON 
How sure can you be from a 
photograph? 


CLOSE SHOT WEI 


WEI 
The Ch'ien-Kwei is easy to 


Go on, Charlie. 


TWO SHOT 
Mei looks at the photographs, 
puzzled. 


WEI 
Is this the Jade Tortoise from 
the Metropolitan collection? 


SHANNON 


identify. They are called What makes you ask? 
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WEI 
Pieces as rare as this are 
generally well known. Trade 
with Communist China has been 
forbidden since 1950...No 
forbidden art objects are 
entering the country. 


SHANNON 
What else can you tell me, 
Charlie? 


ZSAMERA COMES IN CLOSE 
on wrist watch recorder. 


WEI'S VOICE 
The 'Kwei' is the River God 
of the Chinese... 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. HUBBARD'S OFFICE 


CLOSE SHOT WRIST WATCH 
RECORDER 
playing on Hubbard's desk 


WEI'S VOICE (cont'd) 
--- ‘Ao to Ch'eng ti.’ The 
feet of the tortoise are as 
the four points of the com- 
pass supporting the earth... 


THE CAMERA PULLS BACK to reveal 
Shannon and Hubbard, as Shannon 
Switches off tape. 


SHANNON 
That particular tortoise 
could support a lot of people 
on this earth! Charlie Wei 
estimates it to be worth in 
the neighborhood of eighty 
thousand dollars...A lot of 
unlisted cargo. 


Hubbard tosses the photos back 
to Shannon. 


HUBBARD 
You're dreaming, Shannon. 
It's probably a hunk of 
glass. 
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SHANNON 
Charlie Wei didn't think so. 


HUBBARD 

What could he tell from a 
photograph? 

(dismissing it) 
Anyway, if it's contraband, 
it's a problem for the Treas- 
ury boys. Not us. I've 
still got a claim to pay. 


CLOSE UP SHANNON 


SHANNON 
If I could prove it was a 
felony, Hubbard, your 
liability would be wiped out. 


TWO SHOT 
Hubbard pauses, interested in 
Spite of himself. 


HUBBARD 
True. But how do you expect 
to prove it? You haven't 
even got the tortoise any 
more. And if it is smug- 
gling, you're dealing with 
some pretty fast cookies. 


SHANNON 

Ever read Aesop, Hubbard? 
HUBBARD 

Huh ? 
SHANNON 


The hare was a fast ‘cookie’ 
too—but the tortoise won by 
a photo-finish. 


He picks up his photographs. 
Notes 


Warner Brothers TV division has achieved a 
record unmatched by any of its competitors: 
all eight of its shows for ABC-TV have been 
renewed, and will be on the air for the fall 
season. These shows include Maverick, Law- 
man, The Cheyenne Story, Surfside 6, 
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Hawaiian Eye, 77 Sunset Strip, The Roar- 
ing 20’s and The Bugs Bunny Show. They 
will also be doing a ninth show for ABC-TV, 
Room For One More. These shows which are 
coming back have already set longevity rec- 
ords in many cases. Cheyenne will be starting 
its seventh year; Sunset Strip its fourth; 
Maverick its fifth; and Hawaiian Eye its 
third. 


William Dozier, in charge of West Coast 

activities of Screen Gems, reports that his 
company so far this season has hired 118 
writers to work on various series. 


James Stewart was slated as speaker for the 
seventh annual Samuel Goldwyn Founda- 
tion Creative Writing Competition awards 
ceremonies at UCLA. There were 106 en- 
tries; top winner received $2000, and the 
second prize winner received $500. There 
were twice as many entries this year as last. 

The writing of the narration to accompany 
documentary and travel films can be rather 
dull, boring hack work. However, writing 
the script to go with one such film which is 
now under production will be anything but 
dull. The writer, Renée Taylor (author of 
the book Hunza Land, published by White- 
horn and based on the experiences of a man 
sent there by the Art Linkletter program) 
has gone to Hunza with a production crew. 
To her knowledge, only one other woman 
from the “outside” has ever gone to this al- 
most inaccessible spot, the semi-mythical 
Shangri-La where the diseases of our world 
are unknown, and the inhabitants live to be 
120 or more. 


Miss Taylor created this dream job for her- 
self, by planning the entire expedition, sell- 
ing others on the idea, and arranging for 
financing with a backer who will share in 
proceeds from’ TV, theatrical, and lecture 
showings of the film. 


A special honorary award was given at the 
Oscar Awards Presentations to Stan Laurel 
for “creative pioneering in the field of Cine- 
ma Comedy.” This was coincidental with 
the publication of the new Doubleday book, 
Mr. Laurel and Mr. Hardy, by John Mc- 
Cabe, which is an informative glimpse into 
the backgrounds and careers of the great 
comedians, Further, there is talk in Holly- 
wood currently of producing a series of TV 
cartoons in which the main cartoon char- 
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acters would be representations of Laurel 
and Hardy. 


Television Market List 
(A Review of Continuing Markets) 


77 Sunset Strip, ABC-TV. One hour, film. This 
very popular and successful series deals with the 
activities of the various members of a private 
detective agency located in Hollywood. Ingre- 
dients of each script are glamour, excitement, sus- 
pense; there are always beautiful girls involved in 
the plots. The show buys stories from various 
writers: a good knowledge of the background is 
essential, and this can be obtained only by watching 
the show regularly. Submissions must be made 
through agents, of course, as they must to prac- 
tically all the shows, by amateurs and professionals 
alike. This series is produced by Warner Brothers- 
TV, 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, California. 


Perry Mason, CBS-TV. One hour, film. This show 
long ago ran out of the original stories written by 
Earle Stanley Gardner, on which the first scripts 
were based. This show has the reputation among 
writers of being the hardest one in Hollywood to 
write for; for this reason, there are fewer writers 
trying for it, since the money is as good at any 
other hour show. The producer and story editor 
are willing to work with promising writers in 
getting them over the hurdles of legal terminology 
and behavior. This is produced by Paisano Pro- 
ductions, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas, Hollywood, California. 


Seahunt, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. This ZIV 
series presents drama and action on or under the 
water. The star is Lloyd Bridges, and the producer 
is Leon Benson. It is produced at ZIV Studios, 
7324 Santa Monica, Hollywood, California. 


Bronco, ABC-TV. One hour, film. Ty Hardon 
stars is this Western series. Stories for Westerns 
have a basic similarity, but there are shadings of 
differences in requirements which can be under- 
stood best by a frequent watching of the various 
programs you might be interested in writing for. 
“Bronco” is produced by Bert Dunne, for Warner 
Brothers, at 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, California. 


The DuPont Show with June Allyson, CBS-TV. 
Half hour, film. This is basically a show for women; 
it has been described as a “night-time soap opera.” 
Watch it many times before submitting your ideas 
to an agent. This show is produced by Four Star 
Television, Republic Studios, Studio City, Calif. 


Cheyenne, ABC-TV. One hour, film. This is a 
well established show which has been on the air 
for several seasons. The star is Clint Walker; 
stories for this series should be full of suspense and 
action. This show is produced by Bert Dunne, at 
Warner Brothers-TV, 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, 
California. 
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Journalism 








By 
Rus Arnold 


Most of the successful magazine photogra- 
phers depend on expert darkroom techni- 
cians, either in the magazine’s own lab or ina 
custom lab service. This has led to a belief 
that a photojournalist need not be a techni- 
cian—or even that technology is a hindrance 
to the communicator-with-a-camera. Both 
these beliefs are in error. 

In fact, most of the successful magazine 
photographers are themselves expert techni- 
cians. They rely on others for the darkroom 
work only for reasons of expediency or eco- 
nomics. 

Actually, many of them got where they are 
after an intensive apprenticeship in the dark- 
room. The other night I watched a young 
photographer on the staff of one of the major 
picture magazines cover a very tough assign- 
ment: a fast-moving series of cabaret sketches 
in performance. Only a master technician 
could cope with the problems of exposure 
under such unpredictable changes of lighting 
conditions plus the problems of composition 
and story in a small, crowded location, with 
no previous idea of what was about to take 
place. I talked to the photographer, learned 
he got started only 5 years ago, worked as a 
darkroom assistant to a fashion illustrator, 
then put in a year in the magazine’s dark- 
room. ; 

To get more light on the situation, I talked 
to Ralph Baum, founder and head of Mod- 
ernage, the largest of the custom labs working 
for photojournalists, and in a way the founder 
of the concept of the custom lab. He confirms 
that most of the famous photographers he 
knows are themselves highly-skilled dark- 
room technicians, and will frequently do their 
own processing, if only to “keep their hand 
in.” As an example, he mentioned Eisenstadt, 
one of the greatest of the magazine photog- 


raphers, who will often take his negatives into 
the Lire darkrooms between assignments and 
make the prints himself. 

“As early as possible in his career, the novice 
should learn to do his own processing,” Ralph 
recommends. “This is not difficult, if he sticks 
to standard procedures and develops the neg- 
atives by time and temperature. Develop- 
ment by inspection takes a great deal of ex- 
perience; it’s not for beginners.” 

Expose correctly, he recommends, and de- 
velop by formula. If you know you exposed 
“incorrectly,” either by error or deliberately 
to overcome some lighting problem, send that 
roll of film to an expert with instructions for 
processing by inspection. 

When you do your own processing, Baum 
says, you learn many things in the darkroom 
that you need to know when shooting. The 
two are closely related parts of the picture- 
taking operation, and you must understand 
both. What’s more, you know what kind of 
picture you are working for, you learn what 
kind of negative is best, you know if you are 
getting results, and how those results are 
achieved, At the same time you learn to re- 
spect the darkroom man who has to develop 
your negatives and print them, what to ex- 
pect from him, how to tell him what you 
want. When you have learned all this, you 
have become a better photographer. 


It is at this point, and no sooner, he says, 
that you can devote yourself entirely to shoot- 
ing if you want to. You are now able to take 
advantage of the lab man’s skills while you 
concentrate on covering stories. 

The working photojournalist, whether he is 
a staffer or a free-lance, can save a great deal 
of time by sending his film to a lab. Many of 
them cover a string of assignments on a trip 
away from home, saving not only time but 
travel expense. The editors don’t have to wait 
until the trip is over, because the exposed film 
is mailed in and the processing done while 
the photographer continues on to another 
story. For the free-lance this also can mean 
being paid that much sooner. 

This can be an ideal economic set-up for 
the free-lance. He has no regular overhead. 
When there are stories to cover he can con- 
centrate on shooting ; when there are no stor- 
ies and he is tired he can take a few days off 
without worrying about rents and salaries. As 
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Ralph Baun, pioneer in custom processing for 
free-lance photojournalists, spends his “day 
off” testing a new sub-miniature Swiss camera. 
Photo by Rus Arnold using an 85mm lens on 
a Nikon camera, with 35mm Panatomic X film 


developed in TEC. 


soon as a photographer hires an assistant, he 
has to worry about keeping that man busy. 

For the free-lance with his office in his 
camera case, the custom labs offer all kinds of 
services. They will file your negatives effi- 
ciently and safely, fill print orders from 
authorized purchasers, send out bills, hold or 
forward mail, perhaps even take telephone 
messages. But Ralph Baum insists that noth- 
ing in all this should give you the idea that 
you can be a successful photojournalist unless 
you have a good background of darkroom 
skill. 

Where do you get this skill? In your own 
darkroom—there are some excellent books 
that will help you—or by getting a job in an 
established photographer’s darkroom. 

“Where do the custom labs get their per- 
sonnel?” I wanted to know. There are two 
kinds of successful applicants, Ralph told me. 
First, there is the man or woman who wants 
to become a photographer. Photography may 
have been his hobby, and he looks to this as 
his way in to the profession. This type makes 
an excellent custofn lab technician. He also, 
it’s true, may become an excellent camera 
man, and move on out of the lab. This means 
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turnover, but Ralph takes this in his stride, 

“While they’re with us they do wonderful 
work. When they go out on the street as pho. 
tographers, they become our best boosters.” 

Another type is the photographer who rea. 
lizes that for one reason or another the pic. 
ture-taking end is not his best bet. I asked 
Ralph if he could name such a person. “Me,” 
he replied without hesitation. “I realized | 
would only have been an average photogra- 
pher. So I began to do darkroom work for 
others, and first thing I knew I had this big 
organization. I think it’s better to be a fine 
darkroom man than an average photogra- 
pher. And some of my most reliable darkroom 
people feel the same way about themselves. 
They take as much pride in seeing a story in 
print that they processed, as if they’d done 
the actual shooting.” 

What about photography schools; are they 
a good source of darkroom personnel? Ralph 
doesn’t think so. “They talk too much 
theory,” he complains. ““They want to handle 
only the most important jobs, but they don’t 
want to take the time to learn the craft. It 
takes hard work to learn the many fine dif- 
ferences, the many skills, that go to make the 
top prints.” 

Turning to some of the questions readers 
have written in about working with custom 
labs, I asked Ralph what he finds to be the 
most frequent cause of failure in negatives 
from free-lancers. 


““Under-exposure,” is his emphatic answer. 


“People persist in over-rating the film speed.” 
Very few rolls ever come in completely blank; 
photographers have learned to remove the 
lens-cap, load the film correctly, and handle 
all the other mechanics so they get an expos- 
ure. But too often that exposure is inade- 
quate. 

What about some of these boosted film-rat- 
ings that so many people are attempting, rat- 
ings far higher than the ones claimed by the 
film manufacturers? “Boosted ratings,” says 
Ralph Baum, “are for the birds. It’s always 
safe to take the film manufacturer’s speed 
ratings. He’d like to brag about the film’s 
speed—but he doesn’t dare mislead you into 
bad results. So his figures are reliable.” 

What about these modern high-speed films? 
Are they really as good as is claimed for 
them? Are we really getting more speed and 
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finer grain? We'd always assumed you get 
either speed or fine grain. 

“It’s true that the slower films have finer 
grain,” he says. ““We can never approach, 
when shooting with fast films, the quality of 
the slower films. Nevertheless, we are defi- 
nitely getting finer grain from the fast films 
than they used to give us. The main reason 
is that these new high-speed films are very 
contrasty. 

“There was a long period when the fast films 
didn’t have enough contrast. We had to in- 
crease processing time to get enough snap; 
that, of course, gave us coarser grain. But 
that’s over. Today we can go back to the 
wonderful old rule: expose for the shadows 
and develop for the highlights. 

“In effect what we are doing is over-expos- 
ing about 10%; that gives us good shadow 
detail. Then our modern processing gives us 
about a 10% underdevelopment. That cuts 
contrast and keeps the highlights from block- 
ing up. At the same time it reduces the grain. 
These new fast films are wonderful.” 

How safe, I asked, is it to send films by mail. 
“Entirely safe,” he says. “We don’t have any 
problems, except where people don’t pack 
the films adequately. Once in awhile some- 
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body will stick a roll into an ordinary en. 
velope, and the envelope tears. Occasionally 
a postman will come in with a roll or two of 
exposed film and say ‘We found this. Is it 
for you?” 

Most custom labs will let you have stout 
mailing sacks or cartons, or you can buy them 
locally. Most of them, also, will let you have 
special shipping labels which include instruc. 
tions to postal or customs authorities as to 
procedure if inspection is necessary. 


I asked him (because Carroll H. Sawyer of 
San Carlos, Calif., had asked me) what infor. 
mation should be sent in with the film. “Most 
important is your name and address,” he said. 
“Not only on the package, but on every indi- 
vidual roll of film. Also, some indication of 
the ASA speed at which the film was exposed. 
Camera settings, weather, light conditions 
need not be specified, just so the lab knows the 
speed at which you rated the film. Also, in- 
clude information on whether or not you 
want proof sheets, and how many; how many 
prints, and what size, and whether the neg- 
atives are to be returned to you with the proof 
sheets or held for the print order.” Most labs, 
if you wish, will send a set of proof sheets di- 
rectly to the editor, and save you time.” 

“Any last bit of advice?” I asked. 


“Yes. As I said before, rely on the custom 
labs if they can help you cover more stories 
and make more money. But don’t lean on 
them as a crutch. Become a good darkroom 
technician yourself if you want to become a 
good photographer.” 


About Books 


Speaking, as we were a few paragraphs ago, 





about learning from books, many readers 
have asked about a good basic text on photo- 
journalism. As yet I haven’t found one. Miller 
& Brummitt’s This is Photography (Garden 
City Publishing Co., $2.95) is as good a 
beginner’s text as any, and not as expensive 
as some. It does not, however, cover every- 
thing the photojournalist needs. Now along 
comes a book which dovetails with Miller & 
Brummitt, omitting what they cover and 





THE WRITER'S EMPORIUM 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis pom. 1 will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
(Fee includes both stories) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 
60 


ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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covering what they omit. This is Rhode & 
McCall’s Press Photography (Macmillan 
$4.50). Together, these two books will make 
as good a basic text as has yet come to my 
attention. 

Getting back to darkroom techniques, an- 
other new book worth having if you do your 
own printing or want to learn is How to Use 
Variable Contrast Papers (Amphoto $2.50). 
This book by Lou Jacobs, Jr., successful 
Hollywood magazine photographer and wnit- 
er, presupposes some printing experience, and 
covers the use of all of the new multigrade 
papers. 

Exposure Development 


A photo-resistor is not a camera-shy person ; 
it is a new electronic device that is causing a 
major change in the design of exposure me- 
ters. Until now, photo-electric meters used 
the selenium cell, a photo-generator which 
created a tiny amount of electrical current in 
direct relation to the amount of light that 
struck it. Now comes the cadmium-sulfite cell, 
or photo-resistor, which will pass more or less 
current from an external voltage source, in 
direct relation to the amount of light that 
reaches it. The external power source can be 
a tiny mercury cell with a long life, yet easily 
replaceable. It will drive the needle of a 
much heavier galvanometer than the sele- 
nium cell could operate, and should make for 
sturdier meters, with less repairs. At the same 
time the meter will be much more sensitive, 
and well able to handle the ever-dimmer 
places into which we are being lured by our 
ultra-fast films and wide-aperture lenses. 

Already on the market are two of the new 
cadmium-sulfite exposure meters: the Gos- 
sen Lunasix at $63, and the Sekonic Micro- 
lite at about $25. Announced but not yet 
available at this writing is the Heiland Pentax 
3/21, which places the photo-cell behind an 
optical system with a reflex viewer. This en- 
ables you to take a reading through the lens 
at a specific small area in the distance. It 
uses, in addition to the 1.3-volt mercury cell, 
one of those 22.5-volt batteries familiar to 
electronic-flash or hearing-aid users. Price, 
with batteries and leather case, is predicted 
at about $80.00. 

Next month this column will be devoted to 
an intensive survey of the men’s and adven- 
ture mags as a market for photojournalists. 





YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE — 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 














TYPING 





Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 








HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 











GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON CoPIEs: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


SUE WILSON 


2833 East Fourth Street, National City, Calif. 
PHONE: GR 7-0700. 


RATES: Average 20c per page; TV and Dramatic 
Scripts—40c per page. Special rates for 
full-length books (state wordage). 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge; extensive 5c 
extra per page. 

CARBON Copies: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
per page. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 
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JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 

RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional, 





5c each. 
EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
$1.00. 
e220) :(e5 


MARY K. HUIE 


217 W. Vineland Rd., Augusta, Ga. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words; book lengths 65c. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
3c each. 





DICK BRADLEY 

720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(Electric Typing) 

PHONE: MOnawk 4-6856 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: Two, no extra charge. 
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RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois 
RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 2c 


each. 


SHEILA KRAVETZ 


566 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn 7,N.Y. 

PHONE: HY 8-6547. 

RATES: 40c per page—single space; 60c per page 
—double space (stories, books, articles) ; 
50c per page (TV & dramatic scripts) ; 1c 
per line poetry. 

CORRECTIONS & POSTAGE: 
charge. 


Included, no extra 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


TYPEWRITER: I.B.M. (Pica). 


EXTRA CHARGE: Re-writes (extensive) 80c per pg. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MORE MSS. TYPISTS 


LISTED ON PAGE 65 











CATHERINE L. CRAGG 
R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


RATES: 35c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles); 35c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts) ; 20c per page, poetry, $1.00 
min. 


CORRECTIONS: Full corrections in spelling, sen- 
tences construction, when necessary, NO 
CHARGE. 


CARBON copys I, no charge; additional, lc each. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LORIECE ASHBURN 


218 Wright St., Raeford, N.C. 

PHONE: 875-3356. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 





PENNS VAN 


STENO SERVICE 


P.O. Box 127, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 90c per thousand words straight typing. 
$1.10 per thousand medical or technical 
manuscripts. $1.00 per page statistical 
charts. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 

Rearrange awkward sentences $1.25 per 
thousand. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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By Frank Dickson 


DECEMBER ARTICLE IDEAS 


The number preceding each idea below 
represents a day in the month noted above 


1. A Long-time Costume Maker For a Danc- 
ing School in Your City. Number of costumes 
she produces for annual events, as Christmas 
parades and recitals. Different designs from 
year to year; the kinds of material; taking 
measurements and fitting the attire; rushing 
to meet the deadline. How the mothers keep 
their fingers crossed about the weather on 
parade day! 


2. The Life of the Manager of a Prizefighter 
in Your State. Slant: How serving as a man- 
ager brings both joys and headaches. Pro- 
moting the boxer’s career to the best advan- 
tage; keeping the prizefighter clear of bad 
company. Hobbies of the boxer as well as of 
the manager; home life. 


3. Lunch Time at Industrial Plants in Your 
County. Slant: How the traditional lunch 
counter is giving way to rows of vending ma- 
chines making food available on a 24-hour 
basis. The wide variety of edibles, as sand- 
wiches, soups, fried pies, doughnuts, cakes, 
ice cream, candy, and crackers. How the 
“robot” feeders save untold man-hours. 
Types of coin-changers. 


4. The Storyteller For Children at the Local 
Library. The number of years she has been 
performing this service. The listeners’ favor- 
ite stories and authors, in her opinion. Do the 
old stories hold more fascination than new 
ones? Do girls outnumber the boys in the 
reading sessions? Is the storyteller a writer of 
juvenile stories, either for pleasure or prafes- 


sionally? 
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3. The Legal Aide of the Governor of Your 
State. Common and uncommon matters that 
arise. Legal questions pressing at this time, A 
typical day. The subject’s legal career. 


6. The Demand For City and County Maps. 
Ask the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce about the average number of weekly 
requests and how many of them are from 
school children. The most unusual reasons 
for seeking the maps. How often are new 
maps published? The task of preparing a 
map; including data about the city and the 
county; the cost. 


7. Twentieth Anniversary of the Attack 
Upon Pearl Harbor. The extras issued locally. 
Persons of your section or state who lost their 
lives or received serious wounds. Comments 
about the Pearl Harbor tragedy by heads of 
local veterans clubs. 


8. Busy Beavers in Your County. Are they as 
busy as tradition credits them? The story as 
told by top farmers or the county agent. 
Farms where the beavers have constructed 
dams. Habits of the animals. 


9. Secrets of a Glamor Photographer of Your 
State. How to shoot for glamor; posing. Well- 
known models; clients who are in the news. 
Assignments by magazines; covering beauty 
contests. 


10. The Home Demonstration Council in 
Your County. The current officials, The 
leading activities of the group; the Home 
Demonstration clubs with the largest mem- 
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berships; achievement awards given by the 
council and the latest winners. Scholarship 
and loan fund. Families with the most mem- 
bers in the council. 


11. Reenactment of Slayings in Your County. 
Experiences of veteran law enforcement offi- 
cers, including the sheriff, in reconstructing 
murders. How slayers often break down 
during the process and confess. Small things 
that trip up suspects in their stories. Do most 
criminals show an inclination to return to 
the scene of the crime? 


12. The Assigning of House Numbers in 
Your City. Does the city building inspector 
issue the numbers? The problem of working 
out numbers. Do some home builders just 
select numbers they like and use them, and 
have some residents called upon the post 
office to give them numbers? The largest 
numbers locally. Renumbering houses. 


13. The Appointment Secretaries of Impor- 
tant Officials in Your State. Slant: How they 
virtually amount to “human clocks” who 
work behind the public scenes. Their worst 
headaches, and also their greatest pleasures. 
Meeting the great and the near-great. Fitting 
in unscheduled visitors. Giving traveling 
directions to visitors. 


14. Reaching the South Pole by Roald 
Amundsen. Peg this on today’s 50th anni- 
versary of the accomplishment by the Nor- 
wegian explorer. His vessel, the Fram, and 
the number of men in the expedition; the 
supplies; the use of Eskimo dogs and sledges. 
The worst dangers Amundsen surmounted in 
attaining his objective. How he lost his life 
in the Arctic in 1928. 


15. Experiences in the Layaway Depart- 
ments of the Largest Stores Locally. The 
average amount of layaway business monthly. 
The most common merchandise purchased 
by this method. Lagging in payments; hard- 
luck stories; contacting long-time-no-see 
folks. Do some layaway customers never call 
for the goods? 


16. An Interview With the President of the 
State Motor Club. Various projects being 
staged or planned; safety measures, as at 
Christmas. Growth in membership during 
the year. Oldest members of the club. 


TYPING SERVICES 








MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 75c per thousand words, minor correc- 
tions included. 


Multilith, $3.50 per 100 each. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CHARLOTTE FEENEY 
419 West Janisch Road, Houston 18, Texas. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Up to 69 units/line. Up to 25 
lines/page, except 10 on first. 


INCLUDED: Minor corrections, one carbon copy 
and postpaid flat return. 


RATES: Books, stories, articles, poetry and fillers; 
first 10 pages of each manuscript @ 25¢/ 
page, remaining pages @ 20c/page. Extra 
carbons, 5c/page. Minimum, $1.00. 


LOUISE FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line; Mimeographing $3.00 per 100 each; 
Envelopes addressed 1c each. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EXTRA CHARGES: 
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BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 

| WASHING Savetral 


WA 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 West Fifty, Seattle 7, Washington. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 








CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


AL BUTZ 
6015 N. Montavista, Spokane 16, Washington. 


RATES: Manuscripts, 65c per thousand words. 
Scripts, 40c per page. Duplicating, $2.35 
per 100 each. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One included; additional carbons, 
2c each. 
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17. What Wives of Local Leaders Do With 
Meal Leftovers. What do they do on “Blue 
Monday”? Favorite receipes of the wives in 
regard to leftovers. The mayor’s spouse as a 
leftover specialist. Do most of the wives do 
the grocery buying? 

18. A Bowling Instructor of Your Area. The 
most common faults of beginners. Further- 
ing the interest of boys and girls in the sport. 
Conducting bowling clinics. The bowling as- 
sociation of women; the best scorers among 
the members; the travels of the instructor; 
giving exhibitions; trick shots. 


19. Lincoln’s Feelings Toward Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton. Anniversary angle: 
Stanton, a native of Ohio, was born on this 
day in 1814. Slant: How Stanton’s abilities 
won the admiration of Lincoln although the 
president could not work up any particular 
liking for him. The charge that he meddled 
in military affairs; his harsh censorship of 
newspapers; how he sought to implicate Jef- 
ferson Davis in Lincoln’s assassination; the 
bitterness between him and Andrew Johnson. 


20. The Task of Directing Local Shoppers. 


To make a LONG story 
short... 


There are three basic reasons for subscrib- 
ing to Writer’s Digest: 


1. 


You like to write. 
2. 
You want your writing published. 
3. 


You want to be paid for your writing. 


Writer’s DicEst, through its helpful arti- 
cles, exclusive market reports and columns 
on special fields of writing, provides the 
most complete coverage to enable you to 
achieve the maximum satisfaction and 
achievement from your writing. 











Gentlemen: 
Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
(«for 6 months for $2.00 
0 for 1 year for $3.50 
St isiccienpieninaeeesenieteinbilinnagians stihl 
ee 


H1 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Slant: A traffic officer needs the attributes of 
a Solomon and also a Samson in carrying out 
his duties on the busiest days, The street 
corners with the most activity, during the 
Christmas season and otherwise. Putting the 
whistle into full use! Helping old ladies cross 
the street. Finding packages—and money. 


21. Beginning of Winter. The oldest coal 
dealer in your city in point of service. The 
years that witnessed the height of coal busi- 
ness for home heating. The various types of 
coal customers locally; the flood of orders 
when a severe cold wave strikes. Is the coal 
man also an ice man? 


22. Animals on Trains. Providing them with 
the proper care. The most dangerous animals 
as cargo. Any escapes? Animals with the 
greatest appetites. Visits by the stork during 
the journey. 

23. The Shut-In Members of Local Churches. 
Regular visits by the pastor; how they are 
given attention by members, especially at 
Christmas. Do some members attend services 
in a wheel chair now and then? Slant: How 
the cheerful spirit of the shut-ins adds to the 
lives of the normal members. 


24. Favorite Christmas Poems of the Poet 
Laureate of Your State. Yuletide verses he 
includes in public readings. Christmas poetry 
he has written; the inspiration. Are most 
Christmas poems “born” during that season? 
The most memorable Christmases of the 
poet laureate. 


25. The Christmas Trees in the Homes of 
Local Ministers. The biggest of these trees; 
unusual decorations. The largest family ; out- 
of-town guests. Do most of the families get 
up early on Christmas morning? Santa Claus 
letters by some of the children. 


26. A Woman Newsstand Dealer in Your 
Section. Total number of newspapers and 
magazines carried by her. Types of periodi- 
cals with the largest sales. Are comic books 
as popular as ever? Avoiding filthy publica- 
tions. The matter of display; special promo- 
tions. Dealing with annoying browsers. 


27. An Insight into the Motion Picture De- 
partment of a Local or Nearby Television 
Station. The size of the film library; the 
amount of cartoon subjects on hand; the 
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number of regular movies shown weekly. 
Sources of the films. The equipment. Tele- 
phone calls and fan mail about the movie 
fare. 


28. A Local Mission For Down-And-Outers. 
The leader of the haven for unfortunates and 
his task of supplying the comers with shelter, 
food—and hope. Slant: Making the mis- 
sion’s “patrons” face the new year year with 
greater confidence. Amazing instances of re- 
habilitation. Conducting religious services; 
the number of meals served during the year; 
sources of income. 


29. A Well-Known Name Analyst of Your 
State. Slant: His, or her, contention that 
names affect people’s personalities and can 
spell failure or success for an individual. The 
subject’s nominations for the best names to 
give—and the worst. Does he approve of 
nicknames? What about double names? How 
couples consult him about suitable names to 
bestow upon their babies. 


30. Woody Woodpecker As a Big Bad Wolf. 
The experiences of utility companies of your 
section in trying to put a stop to the pecking 
plague. Filling holes in the poles with sticky 
substances in the hope of “gumming up” 
beaks. Theories about the reason for the 
boring. The damages caused by the birds, 
even to new poles. 


$1. Signatures of City and County Officials. 
Are some of the John Hancocks rather diffi- 
cult to decipher? The most flourishing hand- 
writing. Signatures in the “widest circula- 
tion.” The champion letter writer among 
the officials ; secretaries. 





BOOK-LENGTHS MARKETED 


Evaluation of book-lengths, $5.00. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting. 
Criticism of short story or article, 
$5.00. Minimum fee, $5.00. Free 
information. 


Kathrn Bemis Wilson 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








Helpful?—CERTAINLY! 

Unique ?—DEFINITELY! 

How?—WRITE TODAY & FIND OUT 
THE SHORT SHOP 


Homer B. Moffett 
111 E. Ilinois Street Wheaton, Illinois 
‘Fine writing for fine people’”’ 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won’t help unless you know how to a 
d your novel to me for that final touch of an 
before you send it to the publisher. He demands a ekilifeily 
written and nicely edited minuscript. $3.00 per f 
nea pages typed on bond. Terms, ba convenient. 
Also ghosting froma outlines or idea Write for price 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring Tanuscripts for authors. 
Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SEE MY ARTICLE 
"10 NOT SO TENDER TRAPS” 
In April Writer's Digest 
Then let me see your work! Complete analysis and 


editing by university writing instructor. $1 per 1,000 
words—$5 min. Query on books. Send postage. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 











How To Make Money 
Writing Poetry 


Edit- 

Ors 

Pay 
More 
For eight 
Lines 
Than 
Four. 


Harrison White-Smith 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
ere 7.50 
Sime Wigs ...........- 10.00 
Eee rere: 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Cartoonist 
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By Pat Fulford Mullen 


From the avalanche of letters received in 
the past two months, most of them of the 
“what's the big idea” variety, we have selected 
the most interesting to answer. We hope that 
those few who were courteous enough to en- 
close return postage will bear with us a while 
longer until we can get out from under and 
answer them personally. 

These two were addressed to Selma Dia- 
mond who hasn’t time to answer any letters. 
Lyle Thompson of Wisconsin writes, “As a 
result of your advice in Wrirer’s Dicest I 
am prepared and eager to chuck everything 
else for a steady job writing comedy material. 
I have written two pieces in the style of Allen 
King. If you can tell me how to contact his 
agent, I will be very grateful.” Geo. Ebbert of 
Chicago says; “In your story, Miss Diamond 
says; If you want to make money in TV 
writing comedy material, pick a comedian, 
any one, write a couple of three-minute rou- 
tines in his style of delivery and offer the 
idea for $250 or $300. This is untrue! How 
is it possible to contact an agent c/o the net- 
works and theatres when even they haven’t 
any idea who the comic’s agents are? Where 
is this BIG market Selma Diamond speaks 
of? The truth is, there are about a dozen TV 
comedy writers who are making all the dough 

. because they either have an “in” or know 
the right people but if you can find out how 
I can reach some of these four-star peddlers, 
I'd be grateful.” 

There are three places which list writers’ 
agents. One is a newsletter, Ross Reports, 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, NYC, which is $10.00 


per year, published every month, $1.11, per 
single copy, which even lists TV shows need- 
ing writers, another is LireERARY MARKET 
Prace, c/o R. R. Bowker Co. 62 W. 45th St. 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. Just out, this one costs $6.50, 
Of course, the third is Writer’s Market, just 
published this month. The agent list in WM 
is most extensive, including play and TV 
agents with a classification breakdown by 
area of specialty. 

Ray Gagliardi of — asks politely; 
“In December I sent 20 roughs to MALE and 
MEN magazine. Two months later I sent 20 
more—have not received an answer. Is this a 
slow market for rejects and acceptance?” 
The company is Magazine Management at 
655 Madison Ave. N.Y.C. There, Noah Sar- 
lat edits Srac and For Men On ty. Bruce 
Friendman edits MaLe and MEN and True 
ACTION (a bi-monthly.) We called the pub- 
lishing company and the managing editor 
said, ““We have a storeroom full of batches 
of cartoons with no return address on them, 
some without even names to go by—nearly 
all received without return postage. We have 
tried in vain to contact many of these people 
by card and letter, but evidently they don’t 
think enough of their own work to send 
stamps for it, so there is nothing we can do.” 
Magazine Management pays $15.00 for car- 
toons and uses them regularly. Return post- 
age is a must at nearly all magazines, Don’t 
just send stamps, send a stamped envelope 
and put your name and address on the back 
of every single cartoon. 

Robert Purcell of Pearl River, N.Y., Carl 
Riley of Brookline, Mass., Fred R. Schweer 
of Hollywood, Calif., and Marc Sand, of 
Conn., ask the same questions, “how can I 
sell gags to cartoonists? Which cartoonists 
want them?” Once in a while you publish a 
weak list of frightened cartoonists who allow 
(with a shudder) that they might peek at gag 
ideas—but don’t give their addresses, Must a 
gagwriter laboriously query each cartoonist 
through the magazine in which his work ap- 
pears? “How do you present gags—how 
many in a batch? What’s the gagman’s per- 
centage?” and, “How long should a cartoon- 
ist be allowed to hold your gags before it be- 
comes a federal offense?” 


What difference does it make if the gag- 
writer addresses the cartoonist direct or 
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through a magazine? Cartoonists have files 
at each magazine where they pick up roughs 
and okays each week. Their mail is put in 
their files—so there is no question as to what 
happens to your letters. . .. Send from six to 
ten gags in a batch. Type them on 3 x 5 slips 
of paper so they look like this; 

John Curtis 

25 Grove St. 

Marion, Indiana 

Shiny, brand new convertible is 

hemmed in between Mack truck, bus 

and other cars. Desperate driver with 

mouth open as wide as possible yells: 

“Go away all of you, I just bought this 

car an hour ago!” 





No. 4690 


The above gag is by Irwin Caplan and ap- 
pears in Writer’s Year Book. The peners 
percentage is always the same—25% of the 
cartoonist’s check. Don’t bother with anyone 
who pays less. As to how long a cartoonist 
should hold gags—that depends on the car- 
toonist’s dependability. Freelancers lead a 
hit and miss life. They have spurts of activity 
where their production is high—that in- 
cludes mailing to the markets, going through 
roughs and gags, drawing up what looks 
good and discarding what they can’t use. 
Some cartoonists do this job once a week, 
others once a month, sloppy Joes once a year. 
The only job every cartoonist will attend to 
at once is an okay from the SaturDAy EveE- 
NING Post—that he will do in a burning 
building. Again, the Writer’s Market can be 
of help here. The new edition now lists car- 
toonists wanting gags, including information 
on the cartoonist’s specialty and markets he 
sells. 


Ed Mitchell of the “Northern California 
Cartoon & Humor Association” says; “How 
about an article slanted to gagwriters with 
examples of how a good cartoonist can switch 
the gag around to make it more visually 
funny? ... And when will you be coming out 
to the coast so we can honor you at one of 
our dinners— and all of us meet you? We’d 
like that?”. . . Thank you for the cordial in- 
vitation . .. we looked thoroughly but didn’t 
find any “return postage” ($282.92 plane 








CARTOONISTS! 


ar Professional cartoonists, 
x part-time cartoonists and 
< beginners... 





Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








TAKE the 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
—————— 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
ond FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
ONECAN 7 \ywanne CIRCLE ST AUGUSTINE. FLORIDA 











CARTOONIST& A 
GAGWRITER 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN THE HUMOR PROFESSION! 


Tabloid style newspaper with photos, cartoons, arti- 
cles by top-notch cartoonists, writers! Loaded with 
latest market news. 


Send $100 for Four Weeks 


WRITE: DEPT. WD 


THE PRO 525 MADRONA AVE., SE., SALEM, OREG. 








YOU CAN’T WIN 
AT CARTOONING! 


—not unless you have the right training. Study with a 
teacher acknowledged to be one of the top experts in 
cartooning. 45 lessons plus PERSONAL TUTORSHIP. 
No free art kits or swimming pools. Write for “The 
Honest Facts About Cartooning.’ Enrollment limited 
to serious students only. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-AU 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 











CARTOONS 





SATIRICAL—GENERAL—JOKER—-COMED Y—JEST—ROMP—LAUGH RIOT— 


GIRLS . . Fillers and Humorous Shorts to 1500 words. Parodies. 
HUMORAMA, INC.—136 E. 57 St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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fare) in the letter, so we will have to wait on 
that. Incidentally, while you are reading this 
column we will be covering the Jnternational 
Humor Festival in Bordighera, Italy. At this 
end editor Steve Doherty of Saca will tell 
you, in a most interesting article, what goes 
on at his desk from behind that pile of 
batches of cartoons you sent him from all 
over the country. As to the question of how 
to make a good gag better, we will query 
some of the top cartoonists, for the next issue. 

Ralph Newman of Darien, Conn., asks: 
“WRITER'S YEAR Book has several requests 
from editors that roughs be submitted in pen 
and ink. Does that mean one must not use 
brush line?” Brush line and pen and ink re- 
produce exactly the same (zinc plate) and 
the editor is merely trying to save the car- 


' 

1 
Gag Bonanza ! 1 

You may reserve a sample issue of the confidential, one- ! 
and-only THE GAG RE-CAP for only $1.00. ($12.00 per ! 
year.) The frank, stimulating description of all gags ! 
published each month by major and middle class cartoon ! 
markets. ' 
to read! e 
| 

1 

‘ 


P.O. Box 425 


Shows what editors are buying and great fun 


GAG RE-CAP 


Paramount, Calif. 





book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address BOOK 


ARTOONISTS’ EXCHANGE 
Dept. 828 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 
CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 

shows you HOW to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 
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Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a { 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- { 
tribution assistance. 
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toonist’s time when he says he will use roughs 
in pen and ink—or, “as is.” Al Kaufman uses 
brush. So does Bernie Wiseman who adds 
heavy wash.” Mr. Newman also comments, 
“While I like your column in WD, I'd like to 
see more attention given to the subject of gag 
writing and the preparation of roughs, and 
less discussion of personalities. Though inter- 
esting to read about, I think you should stick 
to matters at hand—how to do it.” I will try 
to follow your advice. 

“Dear Sir or Madam (as the case may be)” 
writes Jack Enloe of N. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, “I’m new. What type of paper should 
be used. What size. How many cartoons at a 
time. Is a rough in pen and ink or pencil? 
What do I doif I get an okay?” 

Eight by 11 smooth 20-pound typing paper 
is best. Center drawings leaving 34 of an inch 
border all around. Put the gagline—printed, 
on the bottom, your name and address on the 
back of each cartoon. Enclose a folded, 
stamped envelope for their safe return. Draw 
roughs in ink. If you get an okay and there 
are no instructions as to wash or Ben-day, 
draw the cartoon exactly like the rough 
(same size) on larger, two-ply paper. .. . Put 
a cardboard stiffener in the batch and print, 
“do not bend” on the outside. Do not include 
letters to the editor. Let six weeks go by be- 
fore inquiring about missing batches. Editors 
get sick, take vacations, have lazy days too, 
just as we all do. 

“Dear Mrs. Mullen,” writes annonymous, 
“T saw you on that “To Tell the Truth’ TV 
program where you won all that money and 
gave WritErR’s DiceEst a nice plug. Who ar- 
ranged that? Don’t tell me you didn’t know 
somebody on the program.” Dear Annony- 
mous, I sent a two-cent post card to “Good- 
son-Todman Enterprises,” 375 Park Avenue, 
N.Y. 22, N.Y. and on it I said, “I would like 
to be on your television program “To Tell the 
Truth,’ could I come down for an inter- 
view?” Three weeks later the program direc- 
tor gave me an interview and two months 
later I was on the show. It took two strenuous 
days of rehearsal, five equinol tablets and a 
pair of wild horses to drag me out to the 
footlights. Outside of three days in bed after- 
wards from sick excitement and every fund 
raiser in town contacting me for the next 
week, it was a wonderful experience. 
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Shop & Swap 





CLASSIFIED 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to rejéct ads 
that do not meet with our approval, For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty-five cents a word, 
including name and address. Count address num- 
ber as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00 

Copy with money order or check for November 
issue must reach us by September 1. 





ote : ii Book. No apes poured 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 





Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Save with Paperbacks. 11,000 Titles from 200 
Publishers—every subject. Mail 25c for 132 
page catalogue. Paperbacks, Box 206, Venice 
1, California. 








Books, Manuals, monographs, bulletins for 
writers. Free list. Jack Felts, Tahlequah, Okla. 





No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Lillian Elders, Editor, 
WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


eee 
headaches cnet: hed doatich LM, a diadboas 
Experiment with iieaitiiiaiiiea ’ tite, 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Cksair 





Make Big Money Writing Simple trade maga- 
zine articles. No tedious study required. No 
wasted time practicing. Hundreds of maga- 
zines buying material each month. 5,000 word 
instruction manual $2.98 postpaid. Market list 
free. Satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach Drive, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 
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What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Special- 
ist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Authentic Material for Stories of the Old 
West. M. Thompson, 2306 Topeka Blvd. 
Topeka, Kan. 








Writers! Turn Dreams Into Dollars! Anyone 
can write Humorous Greeting card verse. I 
have sold thousands. Now I teach. Send $3.00 
for my large, new manual of step-by-step in- 
structions. Everything you need to know. 
Also, market list. Pauline Rothrauff, Box 34, 
pecsseee Ohio. 





Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Meliapeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


Exotic Tangier! Your letter or card airmailed 
anywhere for $1.00. We airmail acknowledge- 
ment to you. Worldpost, Socco 2329, Tangier, 
Morocco. 





Oakland Remails, 10c. Crawford, 3534 Mor- 
com Ave., Oakland 19, Calif. 


Remail Service lic. Receiving/Forwarding $2 
mo. Capital views mailed. Rublee, 1536 17th 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Remailing 25¢—Prompt, confidential. Victor 
Swanson, Sabinsville, Penna. 


San Francisco-San Jose-Oakland, Calf. Allie, 
285 Roswell, Milpitas, Calif. 40c. 


Hawaiian Classifieds 50c. One question an- 
swered 50c, Remails 25c. Hawaiian handker- 
chief $1.00. Aloha Services, P.O. Box 3984, 
Honolulu 12, Hawaii. 














Press Snat-—tneeeien distinctive, $1.00, A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 





Imprinted a so Envelopes: 50 each 
Oxi? 9%2x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and Office s — Remailing, Logan En- 
terprises, 1-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 


Photo hs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
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Foot Comfort: You too will enjoy the year- 
round comfort of our double deerskin mocca- 
sins, casuals, slippers that earned us full 
approval of our satisfied customers. 30 styles. 
Free catalog. The Cottage Crafts Shop, Rut- 
land, Vermont, 





Portraits in Oil. Beautiful hand-painted por- 
traits in oils on canvas using only your snap- 
shot or photograph as a model, Weddings, 
Babies, Graduations, Classmates, Pets. Free 
details. Portraits, 402-WD Hazlett, Baltimore 
29, Maryland. 





“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.” Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 





Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Photographs for Writers, highest quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed, write Nelson's Studio, 
Wright St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Punch Lines Needed for sophisticated humor- 
ous contemporary greeting cards with or 
without art work. P.O. Box 212, Framingham, 
Mass. 





For Sale—Unpublished Manuscript, romantic 
novel 70,000 words, needs editing. Will relin- 
quish all rights. P.O. Box 1957, Gainesville, Ga. 


Make Your Valuable Library Books look like 
new with Book-Kleen. Won’t fade colors. 
$1.00. Rell Laboratories, Box 10563, Houston 
18, Texas. 





Cartoon Gags for Sale, outright. Madden, Box 
693, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Cartoonists—Gagwriters! Explore the Trade 
Journal Field. Free details of new monthly 
publication. The Review, Box 308 D, Morgan 
Hill. Calif. 


Writer-Artist Colony Central Calif.? Interest 
in forming Co-op camp? Allie, 285 Roswell- 
Milpitas, Calif. 





Analysis at Home. Recorded techniques. 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 
human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


Writers—interested in new short story maga- 
zine for beginners? 20c handling charge. In- 
quire, B. Ray, Box U-30, Writer’s Digest. 


Oil Landscapes—$10—Rom. Palafox, Badoc 
11, locos, Philippines—Catalogue. 








Wanted—Photographer-Writer with creative 
flair for camera and words, ready for new 
dimension—“Filmmaking.” Small internal 
film unit needs feature photographer-writer 
with deep desire to put talents to full use. 
Good salary. Resume, Samples to R. L. Apple- 
gate, Manager, Audio-Visual Department, 
Burroughs Corporation, 6071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32, Mich. 
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Sign Writing—aA highly profitable Profession. 
Write for defails—how you can earn, Straley, 
410-D S. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Sell by Mail! Six dynamic ads, you fill your- 
self: 35c. Fabulous Mail: 10c. Gerard, Farm- 
ville, Va. 





How I Retired at 47, easy plan—home! Free 

“Profits 1935-1968.” Free book ‘711 Bizarre, 

an Ventures.” Haylings-W5, Carlsbad, 
alif. 


400-Year Calendar— Al] dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 





My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


Typewriter Ribbons — Extra quality—long 
lasting $1.00 each; 2 for $1.75. 1,000 Name, ad- 
dress labels $1.00. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 





Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed, All Models, 
Colors, Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 





Typewriter Ribbons — Factory fresh $4.80 
dozen, 45c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make, color. Koppel, 1191 N.W. 112th 
Terrace, Miami 50, Fla. 





Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh, full 
length. Two for $1.75 postpaid. Specify type- 
writer. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 Kilpatrick, 
Skokie, Ill. 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 





Poets, planning a’62 amateur anthology; pub- 
lished and unpublished poems are welcome for 
consideration. Hill & Lord, Commerce St., 
Crawfordville, Ga. 





Music Composer Will Collaborate with lyr- 
icists, poem writers. E. E. Greene, Box 35833E, 
Miami, Fla. 





Skywriting Position Open. Must be able to 
spell Russian while flying up-side-down. Write 
Smrynsk Grobsdt, Moscow. 


See Page 62 


For Manuscript Typists 











1961 Short-Short Story Contest Winners (Continued from page 26) 





129. Joann Long 153. E. L. Busby 177. Estelle Salata 
Cordell, Okla. Glenwood Springs, Colo. Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
130. Brian Walsh 154. Matt Story 178. Elisabeth Saunders 
Address unknown Houston, Texas New Westminster, B. C., 
131. Donna Lee McGinty 155. Ray A. Romer Can. 
Moultrie, Ga. San Leandro, Calif. 179. Elisabeth Babbitt 
132. George B. Doty 156. Jean Lyons Flynn Chicago, Ill. 
Portland, Ore. Palo Alto, Calif. 180. John J. Grady, Jr. 
133. Lucille E. Pearson 157. Violet F. Hamilton Compton, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Normal, IIl. 181. Van S. Taylor 
134. Milbert A. Crossland 158. Joan W. Lyon Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dayton, Ohio Honolulu, Hawaii 182. J. Charles Alexander 
135. Inez L. Whited 159. C. H. Moon Carmel, Calif. 
Erie, Pa Lamoni, Iowa 183. Helen Hendley 
136. Barbara Wedgwood 160. Carol Oehme Toronto, Ont., Can. 
New York, N. Y. Gig Harbor, Wash. 184. Roy Colbert 
137. Paul H. Johnson, Jr. 161. Henry Slesar Bothell, Wash. 
Zionsville, Ind. Katonak, N. Y. 185. Jane M. Hickok 
138. Reynolds H. Hayden 162. L. M. Morgan La Mesa, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. Burney, Calif. 186. Mary B. Krebs 
139. Allen W. Kujala 163. Gordon Thwing Smith Catawissa, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Westfield, Mass. is? soba — 
140. Grace 5. Whitmire 164. G. B. McLaughlin 188 Elizabeth Williams 
Columbus, Ohio Hamilton, Ont., Can. ; Peet 
141. Patrick Hodges 165. Vivian T. Murphy vecdinien ti 
Bend, Ore. Fenen, Sign. 189. Lindy V. Avakian 
142. Peggy Robbins 166. Irma Reitci ; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Crumrod, Arkansas Milwaukee, Wis. 190. Lenna Cloud Mueller 
143. Hamlin Welling 167. Velma Armstrong San Francisco, Calif. 
Kokomo, Ind. Cameron, IIl. 191. Dorothy Ann Koeberlin 
144. Jack Milton Lewis 168. Hedley Smith Everett, Wash. 
Bodega Bay, Calif. Warwick, R. I. 192. Judson S. Munsey 
145. Richard B. Tucker 169. Helen Clark Agana, Guam 
Needham Heights, Mass. Miami, Fla. 193. Norman Dixon 
146. Richard P. Dwan 170. Bell Karish Austin, Texas 
Van Nuys, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 194. C. P. Hamby 
147. Betty Trosper 171. Ina Taylor Dow Birmingham, Ala. 
Hendersonville, N.C. St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 195. — ry 
148. Hallie Holmes 172. John S. Flannery Sah wean 
La Mesa, Calif. Centerville, Utah ee — 
149. Elizabeth M. Holland 173. George H. Freitag 197. Walter W. A 4 ‘ 
° ° . . . Arnat 
Tucson, Ariz. San Bernardino, Calif. Sante Daten Cait 
150. Catherine Hamelink 174. Catherine Magee 198. W. J. Fraser 
St. Ignace, Mich. Tucson, Ariz. Victoria, B. C., Can. 
151. Regina Wilhite 175. Margaret Bamford 199. Robert Martine 
Clayton, Ind. Rockland, Mass. Buenos Aires, Argentina 
152. A. E. Powers 176. Neil E. Lindley 200. Alice C. Peter 


Costa Mesa, Calif. 


New Orleans, La. 


Norristown, Pa. 





Self-Syndication Made Simple 


(Continued from page 20) 


country unless it is publicized. Most of the 
people whom you know as “great men”’—in 
politics, or motion pictures, or whatever line 
—first declared themselves to be “great men,” 
and either plugged themselves or paid 
shrewd public relations men to sell this idea 
to the public in one way or another. The fact 
that the motor in your car runs is no accident. 





whom I have worked has resembled O. O. 
McIntyre. 

Fourth, if you determine to start a column, 
and do start it, learn how to “plug” it—and 
the papers you are serving—in auxiliary ways. 

Bear in mind that nothing is public in this 
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It was caused. Just so, the fact that Dorothy 
Kilgallen is known all over the country is no 
accident. It was caused. In publicity, few if 
any people “get a break.” They make their 
own breaks. Publicity doesn’t just happen. 
It’s caused. 

If you do a good column on a subject that, 
on second reading, it seems you handled well, 
don’t let it die with being published one time 
in two or three newspapers. Send it to publi- 
cations in the field of interest related to the 
subject matter in the column. Perhaps an 
editor will quote from it. It isa cinch he will 
never quote from it unless he sees it, and it is 
likely he will never see it unless you see to it 
that he does get exposed to it. 

If possible, make appearances as lecturer 
before civic clubs, or get on radio or TV 
interview-type programs. In short, don’t hide 
your light under a bushel. Spread the word 
—for yourself and the fine editors who are 
carrying your terrific material. 

A book could be written about how to get 
publicity—in fact, hundreds have been writ- 
ten—so I cannot exhaust the possibilities 
here. I merely make the suggestion. Don’t 
just write and distribute the column. Plug 
it in various ways. 

Now, you are sailing along—and so is the 
column. What next? When can you quit your 
job, or your housework, and really live as a 
big-time columnist? 

I was chatting on Capitol Hill just the other 
day with a man whose name is known to most 
literate Americans. He happens to be a 
Washington columnist, and we were discuss- 
ing this very point. How many client-papers 
does a syndicated columnist need to feel that 
he has “hit it big?” We agreed, and it is just 
our opinion, of course, that a columnist can’t 
feel that he is any great shakes until he has 
100 newspapers paying him from $5 to $50 a 
month (depending upon their size) for his 
material (actually, syndicates charge a weekly 
fee for columns, rather than a monthly fee). 
The vast majority of column writers, in my 
opinion, are in the same boat as the young 
family man earning $500 a month who knows 
he needs $600 to help his family enjoy life to 
the full. In other words, they are making a 
living, but they are still slightly hungry. Not 
necessarily lean, but still pushing. And when 
you consider that lots of men making $18,000 
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a year just know they could get by easily if 
they could push that up to $25,000 a year, 
you realize that probably even the biggest 
boys in the syndicated column field are not 
deliriously happy. In fact, if a writer gets too 
contented, no matter what his earnings, he 
has a tendency to get sloppy and lazy—and 
then he is on the downgrade. In other words, 
even if you happen to hit it big in the syndi- 
cate field, you still can’t win. Unless you own 
a syndicate and have a stable of writers and 
have your dividends sent to Florida. Even so, 
I still wonder. 





Checklist For Unsalable Stories 
(Continued from page 33) 





ture, dealing with its subject from a more or 
less limited or personal standpoint and per- 
mitting a considerable freedom of style and 
method.” 

21. Is your climax too short? 

Have you spent pages and pages building 
toward a moment of tense action, only to 
have it occur so quickly that the reader is 
through it before he realizes what has hap- 
pened and gives him the feeling of being 


cheated? Remember, the climax is extremely 
important. Don’t make it just another flash- 
ing incident that too quickly ties up all loose 
ends. 


22. Have you ended your story too soon or 
too late? 

Ending your story at the very beginning of 
your climax leaves a reader hanging and 
irked. Dragging it out far behind the climax 
leaves him bored and disappointed. When’s 
the right time to quit? As soon as your climax 
has run its course, end your story quickly . .. 
but make sure the climax has, in fact, run its 
course. 


23. Have you been too wordy? 


Have you used a dozen or more words 
where you could just have effectively used 
only a few? Often, the most direct way of 
stating something is, by the same token, the 
most effective. Try this some time: go back 
through your story and imagine you’re going 
to have to telegraph it at 10¢ a word. You'll 
be astounded at how much verbiage you can 
eliminate without harming your story line. 


24. Have you written just for yourself? 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Mrs. Colby Comes to the Rescue! 


Several months ago The Children’s Book Field by Jean Poindexter Colby, the 
single, most helpful book on the writing of juvenile books, appeared to have 
vanished from the scene. The demand for this book has been great, as it is recom- 
mended highly by writing teachers and editors. Wrirer’s Dicest alone has 
refunded over 200 orders after pleading with the publisher and Mrs. Colby for 
more books. A few days ago, Mrs. Colby notified us that her publisher found 
some 500 copies which had been buried behind another title in the warehouse, 
and she graciously turned these copies over to Wrirer’s Dicest. Orders will be 
.... filled on a first-come, first-served 


Send me Jean Poindexter Colby'’s The Children's 
Book Field at the special WD price of $3.50, which 


I may return this book for full refund of my payment 
within ten days if | am not thoroughly satisfied. 


' basis, with a ten-day money-back 
guarantee. 
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Even if the old high school stadium evokes 
all kinds of poignant memories in your mind, 
don’t forget that Mr. Reader probably at- 
tended a different school and these memories, 
unless first given proper foundation, won’t 
mean a thing to him. Certainly a writer 
should make every attempt to please himself 
with his writing, but unless what he’s writing 
is his diary, he’d better make it interesting for 
others as well. It’s all too simple a-matter for 
the writer to draw a character from someone 
he has known in the past and, because he is 
familiar with that character, neglect to de- 
velop him in the writing. Ask yourself, “If all 
I knew about this person or place is what I 
see written here, would I be satisfied with 
what I read?” 

25. Have you let your reader think? 

Many a story that might otherwise have 
been good, fails to make the grade because 
not a single thing has been left to the reader’s 
imagination. Give the reader credit for some 
ability to visualize and draw conclusions, In 
writing juvenile material it is often advisable 
to spell most everything out, but not in the 
adult short story. However, don’t leave a lot 
of loose ends dangling under the supposition 
that you’ re letting the reader think. 

The above checklist by no means covers all 
the errors the writer can make. Nor are those 
points mentioned to be considered as hard 
and fast rules which may never be broken. 
They are merely some of the most common 
mistakes which plague the novice writer. 


New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 29) 








bilities. AMAZING StorIEs uses science fiction 
stories only, lengths 1000 to 5000 words, also 
stories of 10,000 words, and complete novels 
of 30,000 words, with an occasional serial. 

Fantastic Stories uses fantasy as well as 
science fiction, butno really long manuscripts, 
just novelettes and short stories of 1000 to 
5000 words. 

The most important ingredient for both 
magazines is drama, so look to a strong plot. 
Reports are made within two weeks, and pay- 
ment is 1¢ a word for FANTAsTic and 1¢ and 
up for AMazinc. Some articles are used, but 
these are usually assigned. You have a better 
chance with fiction. 

The address is 1 Park Avenue, New York 


City, and the editor is Miss Cele Goldsmith. 

The long banned Tropic of Cancer has 
recently been published in the United States 
by Grove Press, one of the participating pub- 
lishers. This book will probably be promoted 
in much the same way the same publisher 
promoted Lady Chatterly’s Lover, and the 
legal problems being fought out in the courts 
will provide additional publicity. 

The advance to the author is $50,000. 


Notes and Comment 


National Educational Television (NET) is 
preparing a TV series featuring such out- 
standing dramatists as Lorraine Hansberry 
and Edward Albee, to be called Playwright 
At Work. The 10 half-hour video taped pro- 
grams will introduce some of the world’s best 
young dramatists to audiences across the 
country. Each playwright will discuss his 
particular goals and methods, and present a 
scene from a play on which he is working. 
Other playwrights will be James Lee, Arthur 
Kopit, James Merrill and Jack Richardson. 
Playwright At Work will premier this fall on 
the non-commercial stations affiliated with 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience wy oy in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, textbooks. Each properly t when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 
Minimum $7.50. 


IRMA A. BRINK 
an Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 r pote Sacramento 16, California 


Beth Kramer 
¢ Authors’ Agent 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLA. 








Dear Author:- 

If your MSS. are not selling, perhaps 
an agent can assist you. I invite you to 
send me your work for a reading — no 
reading fee here. Moderate handling 
charges; editing available when needed. 

Do write for details. 

Cordially, 
Beth Kramer 
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“not there sir—Mr. Webster is upstairs, in the paperback library.” 


the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ask about this program in 
your area, tell others about it and watch it. 
Projects of this kind should be encouraged. 

I receive many letters from writers asking 
me, “How long, oh Lord, how long must we 
wait for reports from editors? Must we be 
patient for weeks on end? Would an inquiry 
so infuriate an editor that he’d return a ms. 
he would otherwise have bought?” 

The answer is that reputable editors try 
not to keep writers waiting too long, and do 
not resent a polite inquiry after two or three 
weeks. You should not allow a manuscr:pt to 
remain for long stretches of time in anybody’s 
office without doing something about it. 

Crowell-Collier has bought radio station 
WMGM for a reputed $11 million. 

The Courtship of Eddie’s Father by Mark 
Toby has involved some busy negotiations 
even prior to publication. Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING has acquired it as a one-shot, and MGM 
has bought it for $100,000. 
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October 23 is the publication date of Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor’s Spirit Lake (World Pub- 
lishing Company). The book will probably 
sell for about $7.50 (it’s 450,000 words 
long), the highest price yet for a one-volume 
work of fiction. Already, New American 
Library has picked up its paperback option, 
with a guarantee of $100,000 against 
royalties. 

The asking price for the movie rights is 


$750,000. 


Obituaries 


Roi Ottley, newspaperman, and widely- 
known writer of books on Negro affairs, died 
at the age of 54. He was the author of New 
World A-Coming, Black Odessey, No Green 
Pastures and The Lonely Warrior. 


Owen Cameron, author of some of the most 
distinguished books in the mystery field, died 
recently. 
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WRITING IN GENERAL 


The Art of Dramatic Writing......$3.95 
Egri 
a. A and Foreground...... 5.00 


New York Times 
Characters Make Your Story...... 4.50 


Elwood 

The Creative Writer.......6ee00- 6.95 
Mathieu 

Free Lance Writing for a Living... 3.00 
Kearney 


Handbook of Better Photography... 3.00 
Pressman & Lanle 
How to Speak and Write with Humor 4.95 


Whiting 
Free Lance Photographer's 
Mantes 2c ccccccccccccecce 5.00 
Deckoff 
ln A Wend. .ccccccccscccvececce 3.95 


Ernst—Drawings by Thurber 
Practical Manual of Screen 


Playwriting .cccccccvccece +++ 4.00 
lL. Herman 
Screen Writing and 
Production Techniques ......... 4.95 
Curran 
Successful Technical Writing...... 5.50 
Hicks 
Successful Writers and 
Mowe They Werk. « ccccncccscces 4.95 
Farrar 
The Writer's Craft. ........+ee008 4.95 
Birmingham 
Writers: Here's How..........+-- 1.25 
Reid 
Writing and Selling Fillers and 
Short Humor.........eeeeeeee - 2.95 
Burack 
Writing for Christian Publications.. 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing of Biography.........+.- 2.00 
Bowen 
Welling Ge Gath. cc ccicccecccceses 3.95 
Meredith 


ARTICLE WRITING 


The Feature Writer's Handbook.... 5.00 
Harral 

How to Make $18,000 a Year 

Free Lance Writing..........++ - 4.95 

Farrar 

How to Write and Sell Non-Fiction. 3.50 
Hal Borland 

How to Write and Sell 


Magazine Articles..........+++ 4.95 
Gehman 
Writing for Trade Journals........ 3.00 
Harrison 
JUVENILE WRITING 
The Children’s Book Field........ 3.50 
Colby 
Writing he Young Children....... 3.00 
Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction......... 3.50 
hitney 
MYSTERY WRITING 
Crime in Good Company......... 3.95 
Gilbert 


Modern Criminal Investigation.... 4.75 
Soderman & O'Connell 
Mystery Writer's Handbook....... $3.95 


rean 


MYSTERY WRITING 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
TU, was sinew exesuavasteene 3.50 


Burack 
MARKETS 
Where and How to Sell 
Vous: Pletwres. cccccccccccccess 
The Writer's Handbook. . ° 
Writer's Market. .......ceeeeeeee 
18th Edition, Rosenthal 


NOVEL WRITING 

















Craft of Novel Writing........ cece S50 
Burack 
How to Write a Novel........... 4.00 
Komroff 
Technique of the Novel.......... 4.00 
Uzzell 
Fhe Civinw MON. 6. cccccessccese 4.50 
Hicks 
Narrative Technique .........++. 4.75 
Uzzell 
S nas a eels ecg 
¢ TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD ¢ 
) by Harper Lee > 
¢ This year’s Pulitzer Prize ¢ 
5 winning novel by a new 4 
§ writer! 4 
) Available at Special ? 
4 Price to WD Readers 
Se 
2 (with coupon below) ) 
2 (regularly, $3.95) ? 
PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories... .2.50 
Hamilton 
Plots That Sell to 
Top Pay Magazines......... coos ae 
Simmons 
The Basic Formula of Fiction...... 3.95 
Foster-Harris 
36 Dramatic Situations........... 3.00 
Polti 
Writers: Let's Plot....... cetaoken 2.50 
er 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry........ 2.00 
Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... .. 3.95 
Woo: 
How to Revise Your Own Poems.... 2.00 
Hamilton 
New Rhyming Dictionary and 
Poet's Handbook..... ccccscces 5.00 
Johnson 
First Principles of Verse.......... 3.00 
Hillyer 
Poems in Process......++.e+e0+5 4.50 
Bartlett 
Writing and Selling Greeting 
Gard VEreW cccccccccccesecves 2.00 
Barr 
Writing Light Verse....... phades 2.95 
Armour 


REFERENCE 

The Book of Unusual Quotations. . .$3.95 
Flesch 

Copyright Guide.......... coocee Se 
Pilpel & Goldberg 

Dictionary of American Slang..... 7.50 
Wentworth & Flexner 

Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 

The Elements of Style....... cooce 2050 
Strunk & E. B. White 

Encyclopedia of English.......... 1.50 
Zeiger 

Great Thoughts of Great Americans. 2.00 
C. Bridge 

The Law of Literary Property...... 3.50 
Wittenberg 

Practical Handbook of 

kd ee 

Colby 

Preparing the Manuscript......... 2.95 


Olsen 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder........ 1,00 
Rights and Writers....... cccccce Fee 
Pilpel & Zavin 
Roget's Thesourus......... covcee eae 
20,000 Words........se005 esoee VU 
Leslie 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons...... 1.00 
Watch Your Longuage..... cooces Se 
Bernstein 


Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary, thumb indexed...... 6.00 
W. D. Magazine Binder.......... 3.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing... 4.50 
Mowre 
A Professional Storywriter's 
Mandbeek .cccccsccccsoccccces GED 
Peeples 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.... 3.00 
Blackiston 
osnvesee GE 


Write the Short Short... 
Elwood 

Writing the Confession Story...... 3.50 

Collett 


TV AND RADIO 


An Ad Man Ad Libs on TV........ 4.50 
Foreman 

How to Write and Direct 

For Television........... cocce BOS 

Kaufman 

How to Write Television Comedy... 4.00 
Settel 

The Television Commercial........ 6.50 
McMahan 


Television Production......... ove Foe 
McMahan 

TV Tape Commercials......... «+. 4.50 
McMahan 

Television Writing .........+++. . 4.00 
Greene 

Television Writing and Selling.... 6.50 
Roberts 

Writing for Television...... cocee DO 
Seldes 

CARTOONING 

Basic Drawing.......... eeesecece 3.95 
Priscilla 

Drawing and Selling Cartoons..... 1.00 

How to Write Jokes....... coccee VOM 
Reznick 


Introduction to Cartooning........ 5.00 





THESE BOOKs are selected 
by the editors of WrirTErR’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Send me, postpaid, the books | have circled above. 


Name 


Payment of $. enclosed 





Address. 





City. 


State. 
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Prizes and Awards 


(Continued from page 4) 


Ernest Hemingway 
(Continued from page 10) 





575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Raymond Carver of Yale University, W. A. Clark 
of Princeton University, and Robert J. Myers of 
the State University of Iowa were judged today 
to be the winners of the Ninth Annual National 
Collegiate Playwriting Contest in competition with 
134 entrants from 73 colleges. Mr. Carver’s play, 
Take Care Y’self, won first award of $350 in the 
full-length competition and will share first and 
second prize money, totalling $300. Both Mr. 
Clark’s play, Lullaby, and Mr. Myers’, Long Island 
Abroad, will be published and leased for produc- 
tion in the fall by the sponsor of the contest, Sam- 
uel French, Inc., New York publishers. 

Judges for this year’s contest were William 
Glover, drama editor of the Associated Press, and 
Professors Herschel L. Bricker, University of 
Maine, and Barnard Hewitt, University of Illinois. 

The 1962 contest will open with the forthcoming 
summer term and continue through the spring 
term. Entries may be addressed to the sponsor, 
Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y., before the deadline, May 4th, 1962. 


The nation’s newspaper and magazine writers are 
invited to enter the 1961 AAAS-Westinghouse 
Science Writing Awards competition through 
which $2000 is awarded annually for outstanding 
science writing. 

A board of six judges, prominent in the fields of 
journalism, science, and public affairs, will vote the 
two $1000 awards, one for magazine writing and 
one for newspaper writing. Writing in the natural 
sciences and their engineering and technological 
applications, exclusive of the field of medicine, is 
cligible for the awards. 

To be eligible for the 1961 awards, a magazine 
article or a newspaper or press association report 
must have appeared in print between October 1, 
1960, and September 30, 1961, in publications 
within the United States. Either a single article or 
a series of articles is eligible. However, articles ap- 
pearing in trade journals or professional scientific 
magazines are not eligible for the awards. 

The entries will be judged on the basis of their 
initiative, originality, scientific accuracy, clarity of 
interpretation, and value in promoting a better 
understanding of science by the lay public. We in- 
vite all those engaged in popular science writing, 
irrespective of their professional employment, to 
participate in this year’s competition. As in the 
1960 competition, each entrant may submit for 
consideration as many as three separate articles 
published during the contest year. Persons other 
than the author may nominate entries in accord- 
ance with the rules, and the deadline for all entries 
is October 10, 1961. 

Entry blanks, rules, and information concerning 
the competition can be obtained by writing: Dr. 
Graham DuShane, AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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ingway’s style was most significant and will 
remain unparalleled. Was it his ability as a 
story teller? his amazing recapture of mood 
and emotion? his clipped sentences? 

He was indeed, a master. To note his liter- 
ary awards would tell only of the inevitable 
end to his works. 

Only talent and literary warfare will pre- 
sent us with his replacement. Hemingway is 
imbedded now in the literary heritage of all 
of us. May his banner wave! 





Grammar-Punctuation-Usage Quiz 
(Continued from page 4) 





He’s one of the few boys on the block who 
don’t! tease Sally? because she’s a tomboy. It 
isn’t that he has fewer® opportunities to do 
so* than the others have. It’s just that he’s 
like his older brothers. Neither he nor they 
have® ever picked on a girl, even when she® 
pesters them as? Sally does. Personally, I 
think young Sally needs a lecture from her 
mother or whomever® she’ll heed,® and I 
hope she gets one very!® soon. 


1. boys... who don’t, NOT boys ... who 
doesn’t: who, subject of do, stands in 
place of boys. 

. because . . . tomoboy=restrictive sub- 
ordinate clause: restrictive subordinate 
clauses are NOT set off by commas. 

. less opportunity but fewer opportunities; 
less milk but fewer milk bottles. 

. ita pronoun without a proper ante- 
cedent: use adverb so in its place here. 

. they have, not they has. 

. they=a pronoun without a proper ante- 
cedent; she—=a pronoun with a proper 
antecedent: girl. 

. the subject (Sally) of the verb (does) 
canNOT be the object of a preposition 
(like) : for like use conjunction as. 

. noun clause whomever she'll heed= 
object of preposition from ; whomever= 
object of verb heed. 

. place a comma before the coordinating 
conjunction (and) that starts the second 
main clause. 

. real, an adjective, canNOT modify an 
adverb (soon) ; very can. 
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Learn How Palmer's Home- 
Study Instruction Offers You the 
Most Practical, Time-and-Money- 
Saving Road to Writing Success! 


It’s EASIER to learn to write than you may imagine 
through Palmer’s unique method of training which 
takes the mystery out of writing and shows you how 
to use professional techniques. Editors agree: Op- 
portunities for writers are greater than ever, and 
you don’t have to be a “genius” to succeed. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


For more than forty years Palmer has helped hun- 
dreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most practical, time-and-money-saving road to rec- 
ognition and profit—in not just one field of writing, 
but in all: Fiction and articles for magazines, TV, 
and specialized publications . . . all at one low cost. 
You receive individual coaching by professional writ- 
ers who give helpful, detailed instruction showing 
how to write salable material. And Palmer’s accred- 
itation by the National Home Study Council is assur- 
ance of reliability and integrity. 


Some Successful Palmer-Trained 
Writers 


Kelvin Coventry of Derby, N. Y, has made 650 sales 
since finishing his Palmer course just five years ago. 
. . . Lucille Anderson sold a series amounting to 
more than $1800... . F. E. Lang of Bellwood, III., 
sold his first story for $250. 


Sells One Story to Post, CBS, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” story sold first to Post, next tc 
CBS radio, then to NBC-TV. Author J. Graham 
Doar of Gearhart, Ore., writes, “Your simple, direct 
approach to the problems that confront a writer, how 
to meet these problems, recognize a story idea, plan 
and finish the story were of enormous value to me.” 





“‘My first 2 stories 
brought me £255“ 


“Before completing the course,” writes Adam 
B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa.,“I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the other for $145. They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Palmer lessons 
on the other. When the going got rough, I 
turned to the lessons. The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued 
help I am receiving from Palmer, I know I'll 
be lucky again..” 


Wanted: More New Writers 


of Stories, Articles, TY Scripts 


Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“J had never written a line before starting the 
Palmer course, yet after completing only a few les- 
sons I started to market my articles. Soon I was un- 
able to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. 
If I could personally meet each prospective student, 
I know I could convince him of the value of Palmer 
training.”—Hugh J. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Editor of a Canadian Magazine.) 


Free Offer Shows How 


Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer home 
study training may help you as a writer. Send today 
for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing 
your opportunities as a writer. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send now before you forget. 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Deck J-81 Since 
Hollywood 28, California 1917 


Mall This Coupon or Postcard Today 


FREE o< === 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-81 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- book, 
‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining how you 
help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. ~ 
Mr. 
Miss. 
Mrs. 
Address_ 














City. Zone. State 
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The New Shape of Non-fiction 














Inspiration — American Plan - 
Vitality in Fiction : ; 
Truth and the Write ‘ 
The Short Story From a a | 
Purely Impersonal View @§ 
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Markets in TV, cartoons, stories, cap- 


tive markets, juvenile magazine mar- 
kets, book reviewing, 100 Best. 
Writer’s Yearbook at all large newsstands for $1.00 or 


order direct from Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


